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Grand Total of All 1932 Car |N, Y. Dealers See Outlook Better 
As Public Confidence Returns 


Sales 1,096,328 Units; Long 
Delayed lowa Figures hte 
December Pesittalisabhan te That State Placed at 1,224; 


Commercial Sales in lowa Bring U. S. 
Total to 171,063 








New York, March 15.—Receipt of the long delayed sales 
figures from the state of Iowa for December enables the 
complete statistics for the year 1932 to be compiled. 

re 


TAX BOOST UNLIKELY 


Iowa totaled 1,224 vehicle units. 
Added to the forty-seven states 


which had reported, this gives us a 
grand total of passenger car sales 
in 1932 of 1,096,328 units. This com- 
pares with 1,908,016 sales of passen- 
ger cars in 1931. 

Iowa figures for commercial vehl!- 
cle sales in December last are also 
in any they give us a total of 171,063 
for 1932, comparing with 313,800 
commercial sales in 1931. 

The grand total of all motor vehi- 
cle sales in the domestic market 
during 1932 is now shown to have 
been 1,267,291. 
2,221,816 in 1931. 


RUBBER CONSUMPTION 
IN FEBRUARY OFF 


New York, March 15.—Consump- 
tion of crude rubber by manufac- 
turers in the United States for the 
month of February, 1933, amounted 
to 20,462 long tons. This compares 
with 21,661 long tons for January 
this year and represents a decrease 
of 5.5 per cent., according to statis- 
tics released by the Rubber Manu- 
facturers’ Association today. Con- 
sumption for February, 1932, was re- 
ported to be 30,012 long tons. Con- 
sumption for first two months of 
1933 amounted to 42,123 long tons, 
as compared with 57,974 long tons 
for the same period of 1932. 

This organization reports imports 
of crude rubber for February to be 
18,875 long tons, a decrease of 39.3 
per cent. below January and 38.2 
per cent. below February, 1932. 

This association estimates total 
domestic stocks of crude rubber on 
hand February 28 at 393,640 long 
tons, which compares with January 
31 stocks of 396,376 long tons 
Pbruary, 1933, stocks show a de- 
crease of less than 1 per cent., as 
compared with January of this year, 
but were 22.2 per cent. above the 
stocks of February 28, 1932. 

The participants in the statistical 
compilation report 32,898 long tons 
of crude rubber afloat for the United 
States ports on February 28, com- 
pared with 32,539 long tons afloat on 
January 31 this year, and 51,728 long 
tons afloat on February 28, 1932. 

February reclaimed rubber con- 
sumption is estimated to be 4,087 
long tons, production 4,530 long tons, 
stocks no hand February 28 at 15,403 
long tons. 


PACKARD PLANT BEGINS 
REGULAR OUTPUT AGAIN 


L eee 

Detroit, March i5.—The Packard 
Motor Car Company resumed plant 
operations here yesterday. Opera- 
tions had been placed on a very 
much curtailed schedule during the 
bank holiday, but shipments are 
again going forward to dealers in 
regular routine. 

In making this announcement M. 
M. Gilman, vice-president of the 
company in charge of production, 
said: “Up to yesterday the entire 
industrial situation was partially 
tied up. Almost over night the 
‘frozen’ situation has been relieved 
and is beginning to thaw out.” 


This compares with | for, gasoline or lubricants. 


IN NEW YORK STATE 


| Albany, March 15.—Although final 
|action still remains to be taken by 
the New York state legislative au- 
thorities, there is a growing belief 
here that there will be no increases 
in the taxes now levied on motor 
vehicles, parts and equipment there- 
There 
has been great opposition to such 
increases, as well as a feeling that, 
if levied, such taxes might result in 


decreased rather than increaséd' 


revenue, as automotive taxes appear 
to be as high already as the traffic 
will bear, especially in view of the 
decreased income of practically all 
automobile owners, 

At present prospective tax legis- 
lation seems to be leaning toward a 
general sales tax of about 2 per 
cent., but such measures as have 
been proposed are understood to 
specifically exempt products such as 
cars, trucks, accessories, fuel and 
oil, already subject to a sales tax, so 
that there presumably will be no 
increase in automotive taxes in- 
volved in a general sales tax should 
the latter be adopted. This proposed 
tax, however, is encountering great 


(Continued on Page 8) 





BROWN TO LEND AID 
IN REORGANIZATION 
OF WILLYS-OVERLAND 


Toledo, O., March 15.—Walter F. 
Brown, former post master general, 
it was announced here today, will 
arrive at Toledo in two weeks to 


lend his help in the efforts in the 
reorganization of the Willys-Over- 
land Company, now under receiver- 
ship. This was revealed when Fed- 


a ys 
John. N. Willys L. A.Miller 


eral Judge George Hahn appointed 
the law firm of Brown & Sanger, 
with Forrest Jeffries as attorney for 
the receivers; John N. Willys and 
L, A. Miller. 

It was reported also that Mr. 
Brown will return to the city within 
a few days to again take up the 
practice of law. He will give all 
Willys-Overland matters, especially 
the problems of reorganization, his 
personal attention. Mr. Brown's ap- 
pointment follows the report by At- 
torney Rathbun Fuller, who had 
been named as one of the original 
attorneys for the receivers, that he 
will be unable to serve. 

Attorney Charles Racine 





was 


(Continued on Page 8) 


SAN ANTONIO REPORTS MARKET 
FOR USED CAR IN GOOD SHAPE 





San Antonio, Tex., March -15.—That the used car situa- 


General Feeling of usliaiians Follows Reopening of 
Banks; Studebaker Delivered 21 Cars 
During Bank Moratorium 


New York, March 15.—With a maiority of local banks 
functioning at nearly normal levels and finance companies 
resuming activity, dealers here generally look for an upturn 
in new and used car sales, which they feel have been delayed 
not only by the banking moratorium, but also by the uncer- 


tion in this city is in an excellent condition is shown by re- 
ports from various automotive firms, who were unamious in 
reporting that their used car stocks are low, that the turn- 
over is good, and that they are, generally speaking, breaking 
even on used car sales or making a small profit. 

Probably the best indication of ¢ 








conditions in the used car fiel 
San Antonio is shown in a report 
sent out recently by the San An-| 
tonio Automobile Trade Association, 
and which covered the month of 
January, the February report not 
being issued at this time. During 
January, the average unit turnover 
among the members of the associa- 
tion was 96 per cent., compared with 
87 per cent, for December, 52 per 
cent. for January, 1932, and 63 per 
cent. for January, 1931. The stock 
turnover for January, this year, was 
100 per cent., as compared with 85 
per cent. for December, and 46 per 
cent. for January, 1932. 


Speaking for the San Antonio 
Buick Company, Buick and Oldsmo- 
bile distributors, E. C. Spires, sales 
manager, stated: “Our used car 
stocks are about 60 per cent, lower 
than last year, and our turnovers 
are about once every 30 to 40 days. 
We are enjoying a good sale of used 
cars re-selling at between $400 and 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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SEES APRIL-MAY PEAK 


Chicago, March 15.—The sudden 
shift for the better in public psy- 
chology, due to the reopening of 
banks throughout the country, was 
hailed today by Lafayette Markle, 
president and general manager of 
the Chicago Automobile Trade As- 
sociation, as a favorable omen for 
the motor car industry. 

“Termination of the bank holiday 
comes at a time when the automo- 
bile business is at the threshhold of 
its peak selling season,” said Mr. 
Markle. “It is especially welcomed, 
and should result in the months of 
April and May once more becoming 
the big volume months they have 
been in the past, 

“Here in Chicago we have been 
looking forward to our world’s fair 








(Continued on Page 8) 





tainty which preceded the actual closing of the banks, 


Sur- 


prisingly, dealers report that there has been little, if any, 
falling off in interest during the period when banks were shut 


tight and one dealer declared 


that during that week he had 


closed almost a record nue of sales. 


STUDEBAKER ASKS 
ITS STOCKHOLDERS T0 
VOTE SHARE INCREASE 


New York, March 15.—Common 
and preferred stockholders of the 
Studebaker Corporation, at their an- 
nual meeting April 25, will vote on 
a@ proposal to authorize an increase 
of 625,000 shares in the common 
stock and to empower directors to 
make all of the $15,625,000 6 per 
cent, notes of the company con- 
vertible into common stock at any 
time after December 1, 1934, and 
prior to maturity. 

The proposed basis of conversion 
would be one share of stock for ¢ach 
$25 principal amount of the notes. 

A notice to stockholders states 
that if the privilege of convertibility 
is not granted before December 1, 
1933, the notes will become payable 
December 1, 1934, unless the holders 
of 75 per cent. of the notes formally 
request the trustees not to make 
such a declaration. Otherwise the 
maturity of the note issue is Decem- 
ber 1, 1942. 


N.Y. AREA SALES. 
OFF IN FEBRUARY 


New York, March 15.—Metropoli- 
tan district sales figures, compiled 
by Sherlock & Arnold, have now 
been completed through the third 


week in February. They show plain- 
ly the progress of the financial em- 
barrassments which culminated in 
the national banking holiday, 

The metropolitan district showed a 
gain in sales during January over 
the same month of 1932, and Febru- | 
ary started most auspiciously with a| 
further substantial gain of 1,442 | 
this year against 1,260 in the same 
period of February, 1932. Sales in 
the second week began to reflect the | 
generally unsettled condition| 
throughout the country, this year 
giving a total of 896 against 1,250 
in the same week of last year, The} 
third week, which has just been 
compiled, gave a total this February 
of 1,271 against 1,648 in the same 
week of February, 1932. 

The total sales in this area for 
the first three weeks of February 
were 3,609, against 4,158 in the same 
period of February last year. This 





decrease works out at just a shade 
over 13 per cent., which, considering 
that bank moratoriums had already 
begun to take their toll, is by no 
means a bad showing. Complete fig- 
ures for the month of February will 
be announced shortly. 





yy. Wright, retail sales man- 
ager for Auburn, at 1792 Broadway, 
stated that in his opinion the ac- 
tion by the Federal government in 
taking definite action to relieve the 
distress in banking generally had 
served to clear the atmosphere, and 
that many people who were hesi- 
tant about buying before the bank 
closings were ordered will now come 
into the market. The action, he 
said, has served to restore confi- 
dence in American institutions 
generally, and that people will be 
more willing to part with their 
money for the things they have 
long wanted, now that they have 
faith in the security of their posi- 
tions. 

Mr. Wright declared that used 
cars moved better during the bank 
holiday than new cars, and that 
used cars are selling largely on a 
price basis. Stocks are normal, if 
not lower than normal, for this 
period of the year, Heavy models 
are not selling well, but there is 
lively movement in the medium and 
lower price bracket models, which 
can be marketed cheaply. 

R. G. Craig, retail sales manager 
for Graham at 1877 Broadway, re- 
ported a sharp increase in show- 
room activity since the reopening of 
the banks here on Monday. The 
moratorium, he said, had cut into 
showroom attendance to some ex- 
tent during the previous week, but 
used cars had been moving reason- 
ably fast, even during the emergency 
period. He also concurs in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Wright that the action at 
Washington had created new confi- 
dence, and that it will be reflected 
in increased sales activity. 

Used car stocks, he said, are 
lower than normal and comprise a 
selection which should move rapidly 
under the present conditions, when 





(Continued on Page 2) 


G. M. SUBSIDIARY PLANS 
INCREASE ADVERTISING 


New York, March 15.—General 
Motors subsidiary, Frigidaire, is 
holding here, March 16 and 17, a 
conference on sales and advertising 
plans for the rest of the year, The 
meeting is to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, and a large group of fac- 
tory men are coming for the event. 

It is stated that the sales and ad- 
vertising plans for the rest of 1933 
are so wide in scope that they ac- 
tually dwarf previous activities, and 
indicate the organization’s confi- 
dence in the revival of business and 
industry. 

A number of advanced merchan- 
dising plans will be announced to 
the distributors and sales execu- 
tives who will be present. 











New York, March 15.—The volume 
and variety of traffic at the union 
imland freight terminal operated by 
the Eastern trunk line railroads at 
8th Avenue and 15th Street reached 
a new high mark in February. 

Built by the Port Authority on the 
agrcement of the railroads to use 
its facilities for the centralizing of 
less-than-carload freight shipment 
both in and out bound, the new 
terminal has been used by more 
than 1,200 shippers and consignees 
it was opened to the public in 
October, the operators report. 

Most of the concerns using it are 
located in the metropolitan district, 
but in recent weeks the service has 
been expanded and shippers have 
come from points in Connecticut 
and New Jersey to drop their freight 
upon its platforms. A shipper re- 
freight from 


since 


centiy trucked his 
Greenwich, Conn., thirty-five miles 
away 


“*he new terminal service has re- 
sulted in the withdrawal of scores 
of motor trucks from the arteries 


of traffic near waterfront piers of | 


the trunk line railroads and has re- 
duced the trucking expenses of ship- 
pers and consignees to and from the 
piers. The terminal accepts out- 


bound less-than-carload freight for | 


all of the Eastern terminal railroads 
separates and deposits it with the 
individua! railroads according to the 
proximity of their services to the 
consignees of the shipments. 


This permits a shipper with freight | 


for several railroads to dispose of 
all of his freight at one stop, rather 
than travel from pier to pier, drop- 
ping it in lots at the piers of the 
railroads. Consignees of freight in- 
bound to the metropolitan district 
are enabled to concentrate their col- 
lection of shipments by designating 
the tern as the consignment 
place, the railroads t:ucking it from 
iheir cwn terminal piers on the 


NEW INLAND FREIGHT 
BIG AID TO TRUCKERS 





TERMINAL 


waterfront, the consignees gathering 
it in a single collection at the new 
inland terminal. 

A daily average of 140 shippers’ 
| trucks used the terminal in recent 
| weeks, according to the Port Au- 
thority, as against an average of 
thirty reported when the freight 
station was opened in October. The 
istation has now won a ranking 
among the busiest five freight sta- 
|tions on Manhattan Island. It has 
been used most extensively by con- 
2erns engaged in the distribution of 
| groceries and other foods and in the 
| handling of. household furnishings, 
drugs, dry goods, electrical supplies, 
books and periodicals. The newly 





has also moved, to an_ extent, 
|} through the terminal. 

In the first five 
|terminal’s operation several trans- 
| portation problems have been solved, 
|The terminal is the first of its kind 
|in New York, and, with no example 
to follow, its operators were obliged 
ito find ways of making it valuable 
in reducing traffic costs. Some dis- 
|tributors now find that the time 
they require for the trucking of 
'freight has been reduced from half 
a day to half an hour by using one 
terminal instead of seven railroad 
|terminals, the Port Authority says. 
* “These trucking economies,” it 
adds, “have resulted in the nego- 
}tiation of trucking rates by some 
|shippers at a saving of 33 1-3 to 40 
per cent. for transfer to the ter- 
minal, as compared to the old wide- 
| ly separated pier stations.” 
Although the volume of inbound 
| freight moving through the terminal 
has increased it remains far below 
| the volume outbound, says the Port 
Authority. An active campaign is 
aow under way to influence freight 
consignees to specify the terminal 
as the place of delivery of all their 
shipments. 











N ;¥; Car Dealers Report. | 


Sales Outlook Brighter 


(Continued from Page 1) 


sale hinges largely on price. The 
best movers today, he said, are 


models priced at $100 to $300, and | 


talling within the range of medium 
operating cost 

A. J. Wise, retail sales manager 
for Dodge and Plymouth, at 1880 
Broadway. said: “The reaction of 
the people to the banking mora- 
tcrium was one of the most inspir- 
ing spectacles I have witnessed. 
They took it on the chin with a 
smile, and I really do 
there was one out of a hundred who 
did any worrying about the situa- 
tion. They displayed absolute confi- 
dence in the administration in 


Washington, and in its ability to 
successfully control the difficu!t | 
situation. During the week of the 


moratorium our sales continued at 
almost a record peak. Naturally 
some deliveries were delayed, due to 
the shortage of actual cash. Used 
car sales are moving well, but 
weather conditions are not favor- 
able. I feel that when the banking 
situation is completely cleared we 
wil] find that many peopie who were 
hesitant about buying before the 
mcratorium will be back in the mar- 
ket.” 

Chet Whitaker, sales manager 
for Studebaker in New York, at 
Broadway and 56th Street, states 
that in his opinion the present out- 
leok is most promising. During the 
week of the moratorium, with all 
banks closed tighter than a Scotch- 
man’s fist, Chet declares that he 
delivered at retail twenty-one new 
cars, all of which were priced over 
$1,000. He does not look for a 
stampede of buyers as the result of 
the opening of banks this week, but 
he is confident that there will be a 
gradual increase in sales, which will 
tend to make up for any slowing 
down in the early part of March. 
The used car market is slow, or has 
been slow, during the first part of 
the current month. The rate is 
placed a+ about the same as Feb- 
ruary, he said, but this in reality 
represents sluggishness, as normally 


not think 





used cars should move more rap- 
idly in March than in February. 
Stocks of used cars, he said, are 
normal] for this period of the year. 
The moratorium, he believes, has re- 
sulted in a complete reversal of 
j sentiment which cannot help but 
have a favorable effect on sales. 

E. Y. Yarrington, sales manager 
for Buick, at 131st Street and Broad- 
way, reported a definite change in 
sentiment for the better, which 
|}Should be reflected in increased 
sales in the future. Uv» to the pres- 
;}ent time there has been no actual 
increase in buying, but he feels that 
the improved sentiment will soon 
make itself felt. 


AUTOMOTIVE PRICES 
HELD STEADY IN MARCH 


Washington, March 15. — The 
weekly wholesale price index of the 
National! Fertilizer Association shows 
that automobile prices remained 
steady during the two weeks ending 
March 11, standing at an even 85.3 
on this organization’s price index, 
which is based on a theoretical 100 
on the weighted prices of 467 com- 
modities over the three years, 1926, 
1927 and 1928. 

According to this index, the 
wholesale prices of automobiles have 
decreased somewhat over the last 
month, their index number on Feb- 
ruary 11 being 86.9, while on March 
11, 1932, it stood at 89.2. 





CAYWOOD RETURNING 

Akron, O., March 15.—S. W. Cay- 
wood, vice-president of the Inter- 
national B. F. Goodrich Corpora- 
tion, Goodrich export corporation, 
who has been on a lengthy tour of 
the Orient, is scheduled to leave 
Manila, Phillipine Islands, for New 
Zealand February 28. He plans to 
leave New Zealand about March 30 
on the trip home, and arrive in San 
Francisco April 20, after stopping 
off in Honolulu five days. He is 
due in Akron about April 26. 


SS 


developed traffic in jigsaw puzzles | 


months of the} 
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| FINANCIAL NEWS 


NATIONAL ENAMELING 

New York, March 15.—National 
Enameling and Stamping reports 
for 1932, as certified by independent 
auditors, net loss of $439,321, after 
depreciation, inventory adjust- 
ments, etc., comparing with net loss 
of $764,196 in 1931. Current assets 
as of December 31 amounted to $2,- 
783,433, and current liabilities $218,- 
706, comparing with current assets 
of $3,242,970, and current liabilities 
of $266,148 in 1931. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 

Pittsburgh, March 15.—Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass shows for 1932 net loss 
of $60,737, after depreciation, obso- 
lescence, depletion and taxes, com- 
paring with net profit of $2,201,747 
in 1931, The company declared a 
15 per cent. quarterly dividend on 
the $25 par common shares, payable 
April 1 to holders of record March 
20. This is a reduction from 25 
cents paid January 2. 





MIDLAND STEEL 
Cleveland, March 15.—Midland 
Steel Products ceclared a quarterly 
dividend of $1 on the first preferred 
stock against ¢2 paid previously. The 
distribution is payable April 1 to 

stock of record March 25. 


TWIN COACH 

New York, Maich 15.—The Twin 
Coach Company and subsidiary for 
the year ended December 31, 1932, 
reports net loss of $48,968 after taxes 
and charges. This compares with 
profit of $384,798 before Federal 
taxes in the rreceding year. 

Current assets at the close of the 
year, including $102,661 cash, 
amounted to $1,054,884 and current 
liabilities were £239,826. This com- 
pares with current. assets of $1,146,- 
428, including $177,790 in cash and 
current liabilities of $269,784 at the 
close of 1931 


TRUSCON STEEL 

New York, March 15.—Truscon 
Steel shows for 1932 net loss of $1,- 
655,114 after interest, depreciation, 
taxes, etc., compared with net loss 
of $954,266 in 1931. A deduction of 
$337,635 for 1931 Cepreciation was 
made as a charge against surplus 
during 1932. No appropriation was 
made for depreciation in the 1931 
income account. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

New York, March 15.— Fairbanks- 
Morse and _ subsidiaries show for 
1932, as certified by independent au- 
ditors, net loss of $2,547,231 after 
taxes, depreciation, interest, inven- 
tory adjustment, ete., comparing 
with net loss of $5,168,054 in 1931. 


A. P. I. REPORTS CRUDE OIL 
OUTPUT WEEK OF MARCH 11 


New York, March 15—The Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute estimates 
that the daily average gross crude 
oil production for the week ended 
March 11, 1933, was 2,115,850 barrels. 
Daily production for the four weeks 
ended March 11 averaged 2,134,750 
barrels. 

Reports received from refining 
companies controlling 91.6 per cent. 
of the 3,856,300-barrel estimated 
daily potential refining capacity of 
the United States indicate that 2,- 
098,000 barrels of crude oil daily were 
run to the stills operated by those 
companies, and that they had in 
storage at refineries at’ the end of 
the week 39,770,000 barrels of gaso- 
line and 124,450,000 barrels of gas 
and fuel oil. Gasoline at bulk ter- 
minals amounted to 12,086.000 bar- 
rels and 1,864,000 barrels were in 
water-borne transit in or between 
districts. 

Cracked gasoline production by 
companies owning 95.4 per cent. of 
the potential charging capacity of 
all cracking units averaged 407,000 
barrels daily during the week. 

Imports of petroleum at principal 
United States ports (crude and re- 
fined oils) for the week ended March 
11 totaled 982,000 barrels, a daily 
average of 140,286 barrels, compared 
with a daily average of 189,143 bar- 
rels for the week ended March 4 
and 149,000 barrels daily for the 
four weeks ended March 11. 
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Y recent visit to Toronto and environs made me a 
sort of an amateur genealogist in that it gave me a 
first-hand opportunity to dig around the roots of the fam- 


ily tree of General Motors of Canada. I discovered, after 
visiting Oshawa, that the history of the big organization in 
some ways parallels that of the mighty house of Stude- 
baker in this country in that both owe their start to pioneers 
who built up reputations as carriage builders before taking 
up the manufacture of automobiles. 


ok ” 1” 

WE ON THIS SIDE of the border long have heard of 
McLaughlin Buicks, but there are few of the present gen- 
eration know how-come. I only had a hazy idea myself 
until the trip to Oshawa, when I found that the McLaughlins 
‘an well claim pioneership in the automobile industry. 

It was the late Robert McLaughlin, who lived to a ripe 
old age, who laid the foundation for the present G. M. of 
Canada. He started building quality carriages as far back 
as 1869 in Enniskillen, Ontario, a few miles away from 
Oshawa, to which town he moved in 1879. When his two 
sons, R. W. and George W., graduated from schoo] they 
became apprentices in the shop, and the family started to go 
places. Before the motor car came into being McLaughlin 
carriages enjoyed a nation-wide reputation. 

* 


* * 

IN 1907 the McLaughlins decided to branch out into 
automobile manufacture, and the result was the McLaughlin, 
using a Buick-made engine. R. S. McLaughlin became 
president, and he has held that position ever since. Robert 
McLaughlin became a director in the automobile unit. In 
1915 the McLaughlins added the manufacture of the Chev- 
rolet to its activities, and in 1918 they were united as a 
General Motors unit. The scope of the organization was 
naturally broadened, until today it not only builds and sells 
the Buick and Chevrolet, but also Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
Cadillac and G. M. trucks—all made in Canada. Its main 
plant is in Oshawa, with an engine factory at Walkersville 
and an assembly plant in Regina. 

That, in a nutshell, is the family tree. And this leader 
of Canadian industrial activity points with pride to its rec- 
ord of 1932, when it manufactured and sold 16,584 cars 
of the total of 42,219 sold over there last year, and 3,252 
of the 7,928 trucks. 

Some of these days J] hope ta pay Oshawa another visit 
when R. 8S. McLaughlin himself is there. I think he talks my 
language as to the early days of the industry, and I ought 
to learn something. 


1 ” 7 
HUPMOBILE has named as successor to the late Fred 
R. Sides, Verne H. Wilcox, who will take over the duties of 
export manager. There is no questioning Wilcox’s qualifi- 
cations for the job, for he has been with Hupmobile since 
1915, and for the past eight years has been carrying on 
as assistant export manager. He also is vice-president of 
the Detroit Export Club. 
ok ” * 


THERE WAS A last-minute rush for 1933 Michigan 
license plates yesterday, for Wednesday was the end of the 
time extension. Now the state is trying something new, 
selling tags on the installment plan. If you haven’t enough 
money for a full payment, you can pay half, good until 
August 15. You get a windshield sticker, which will let 
you use your 1932 plates until the half-year is up, then you 
pay the balance. ' 


*” + * 

IT IS FIGURED that only 20 per cent. of the motor 
vehicles in the state had been registered for 1933 up until 
now. This does not mean that 80 per cent. of the cars is 
not running. Most of the laggards have been taking 
advantage of the time extensions that have been made. 
Now that the zero hour is here, it is figured that at least 
80 per cent. of those registered last year will get new tags. 
This will not mean as big a loss in fees as was anticipated. 
Last year the state collected $19,835,711; in 1931, $21,821,- 
290, while the peak year was 1929, with $23,212,316. 


A STRAW THAT shows which way the wind is blowing 
is the fact that many of the sales executives are out on the 
road this week talking to dealers. Chirked up by the “action 
—action now” policy of Roosevelt, they have slipped away 
from Detroit to get first-hand reports on the dealerships. 
And there seems to be lots of optimism around these here 
corners, , 
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Retail Salesmen 


» 


This department is devoted to the interests of the retail sales divi- 
sion of the industry, Salesmen, this is your department. Automotive 
Daily News wants you to get something from this department that will 
help you in your work on the firing line. It wants you to pass on 
your own experiences, success, failures to help your brother salesmen. 
Send in your story in the form of a letter, or even a postal card, and 
let us get it ready for publication. Your achievement or your mistake 
may help another salesman te make sales or avoid errors that cost 
you commissions. 

Dealers read this page. Give us the benefit of your reactions on 
these problems that affect the work of your salesmen, the men on the 
firing line, the men who bring home the bacon or don’t, 


“GET THEM ON ROAD IN MARCH” 
SLOGAN GOING OVER BiG 


Executive officials of the Cadillac Motor Car Company | 
returning from a nation-wide tour of sales meetings with | 
dealers and their salesmen, report an exceptionally enthusi- | 
astic reception in the field for the recently organized “Get 
Them on the Road in March” contest, according to General | 
Sales Manager John C. Chick. 

Mr. Chick has divided the country 
into two sections for the purpose of 
carrying on his “East vs. West” plan 
for the contest, appointing Assistant | | 
General Sales Manager Don E. 
Ahrens in charge of the sales forces 
in the West and Assistant General 
Sales Manager Ray L. Newton in 
the East. Both of these officials, 
acting as generals in the contest, | 
have spent the past several weeks | 
lining up their “shock troops,” the | 
former wearing a sombrero and the | 
latter in a high silk hat, typifying 
the spirit of East and West. 

The individual efforts of the sales- 
men will be rewarded by cash bo- 
nuses, and, in addition, salesmen in 
various sections of the country will 
receive extra cash awards in the 
national contest for the best records | 
during the months while the cam- 
paign is in progress. 

“Our experience at Cadillac,” said | 
Mr. Chick today, “has been that | 
April is the peak month of the year | 
for sales in the fine car field. In 
order to stimulate deliveries in that | 
month, we plan to get as many 1933 | 
models as possible of the Cadillac | 
and La Salle on the road. The more | has proved the second best month 
cars there are in owners’ hands this | Of the year for our business.” 
month, the greater our deliveries Mr. Chick plans to leave shortly 
will be in April and in May, which | on a trip through the Eastern terri- 


tory and follow this with a swing 
through the West to address dealer 
DEALER 


and salesmen meetings. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


C. D. Bedenbaugh, for ¢ight years 





JOHN C. CHICK 











| Returns for today: 








this type of machine. 
. light weight and economy, the aver- 








"— SALESMEN FAVORING 
| SMALLER CARS 
MAR \ 


Salesmen who travel by automo- 
bile are rapidiy adopting smaller 
and lighter automobiles, according 
to a comprehensive survey just com- 
pleted by R. O. Gill of the American 
Austin Car Company, Butler, Pa. 
According to this authority, the 
|} reduction in traveling expense al- 
| lowances has been just as radical as 
| the cuts in salaries, and where it 
| was formerly customary to allow 
|from 10 to 15 cents per mile for 
| automobile operation, this has been 
| reduced, in many instances, to not 
more than from 3 to 5 cents per 
mile. 

“The trend in salesmens’ cars is 
definitely in the direction of our 
product,” says Mr. Gill. “Our sales 
took a sharp upturn during the past 
| six months of 1932, when the indus- 
| try generally was dropping rapidly 
jin sales volume. A very high per- 
| centage of these sales have been to 
people who use cars solely for busi- 
‘ness purposes. The cost of opera- 
tion on an Austin car is less than 
1 cent per mile, and traveling sales- 
men, with allowances of from 3 to 5 
‘cents per mile, are finding them- 
selves well in the clear when using 
In spite of its 


age number of calls and the aver- 
age distance traveled per day does 
notedrop below normal. In fact, 
actual gains in time and conse- 


‘| quently in number of calls have 


been frequently noted, and the abil- 
ity to park in small spaces is another 
great time saver.” 
CARS AT PARIS TO CLIMB 
WORLD’S TALLEST TOWER 


Paris, March 15.—Engineers an- 
nounced plans today for the con- 
struction of a concrete tower 2,296 
feet high, the tallest structure in the 
world, as a feature of the Paris Ex- 
position in 1937. It would include a 
ramp to enable automobiles to climb 
to 1,640 feet, where a “sun-cure sta- 
tion’’ would be installed. 

The Empire State Building in New 
York, now the world’s tallest struc- 
ture, is 1,265 feet high. The Eiffel 
Tower in Paris is 1,000 feet. 
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and truck merchants. 


| A series of brief biographies of outstanding motor car 





OSCAR 
Buick and G. 


POHJONEN 
M. Truck Dealer in Chisholm, 


Minn 


The career of Oscar Pohjonen is one of those success 


stories that we like to consider typical of America. 


Born 


in Finland in 1881, Oscar Pohjonen came to America in 1899. 
He had only the sketchiest outline of an education, most of 
it gained in one summer’s work ina a confirmation ‘school in 


Finland. 

After he come to America Mr. 
Pohjonen settled in Ashtabula Har- 
bor, O., and worked there as a dock 
laborer at $1.25 a day. He left for 
Cleveland without any funds, be- 
cause he was sending everything he 
made outside of bare living expenses 
to his parents in Finland. From 
Cleveland this energetic new Amer- 
ican worked his way on the boat to 
northern Michigan. He found a job 
in the Queen mine at Neguenee for 
a few months and then went to Cox 
Mills, a lumber town near by, and 
worked in a logging camp, cutting 
cordwood ali that winter and the 
next summer. In the fall of 1901 
Pohjonen got a job as cook in a 
lumber camp at Metropolitan, Mich.. 
where he spent the winter. 

The wanderlust still held Oscar 
Pohjonen, and he walked to Escan- 
aba, where he got a job as cook on a 
boat, which took him to Duluth. 
Here an employment agency shipped 
him to Buhl, Mich., where he worked 
as a mine laborer for Butler Broth- 
ers. When he tired of that he took 
the trail again and landed in Hib- 
bing and then walked through the 
timber to the town of Chisholm. 
Here he worked in the Clark mine 
for two years and then clerked in a 
grocery store owned by Ed Ohonen. 

In 1905 Mr. Pohjonen married anc 
took the management of the D. D. 
McEachern Clothing Store and 
worked there until the fire of 1908 
completely wiped out the town. In 
that fire Pohjonen lost all his per- 
sonal belongings and his home. He 
had to begin all over again. 

As soon as he could collect him-* 
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OSCAR POHJONEN 


self after the fire, Pohjonen took the 
agency for a line of tailor-made 
clothes, canvassing the territory for 
orders. He struck to this line for 
two years. 

In 1910 Oscar Pohjonen got a start 
in the real estate business and in 
1912 took the agency for the Oak- 
land Motor Car Company and sold 
sixteen cars in Chisholm. In 1916 he 
shifted to Buick and the G. M. 
truck lines, which he has been 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Ten Passenger Car Sales onde yo Feb.-Jan., 1933 


Delaware, Idaho, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, West Virginia, Wisconsin and the District of Columbia. 


| Im this table: 12 states and the District of Columbia. 


| 
Ninth { 






























































— samy hen Se _FEB. tess | First | Second Third [| Feerth | Fitth | Sixth | Seventh | Eighth | Tenth 
ice manager for the East Point ! 
Chevrolet Company, it has been an- | Delaware 219 | Chev 95 | Ford 39 | i 20 | Pontiac 17/|B-O 9 | Essex 6 | Ch- -DS- R 4) Cadillac 3!N-W 2 | . Pe 1 
nounced. eee Idaho %|Chev 41|Ford 16|/Ply || 13|Dodge 7|N-R 3 Buick 2)* #4} | Jf 

L. Van Stavoren, Jr., for the past |M4@.___‘1198|Chev 488|Ford 166|Ply —147| Pontiac @4|Buick —54|Dodge —36|Olds —-35| Chrysler 30 Rockne 23 | Stude 21 
four years wholesale manager of the | Mich. ~~ 4063 | Chev 1387 | Ford 745 | Pontiac 36! | Ply 286|Dodge 243 | Olds 240] Buick 156 | Essex 142 | Rockne _ 6 Chrysler 65 
Yarbrough Motor Company, dis-|Minn. 1107|/Chev 504|Ford 149|Ply 98 |Pontiac 4/|Buick 38/Olds 36 |Stude 31 [Chrysler 30| Willys 24 | Dodge 21 
can - eee one Stude-| NL _-272|Chev 106) Ford 44 | Ply 33|Pontiac 15|Rockne 13|D-O  10|B-E-S 8 | Nash 4:DS-G 3 P-Re 2 
motel to sales manager for the firm.|N- Car. 1099|Chev _478|Ford _253!Ply 121, Pontiac 58|Buick  31| Dodge 28 Chrysler 24| Austin 21|Essex  15/ Olds 14 
Milton Smith, well-known Atlanta | N. D. 112 | Chev 46 | Ford 27 | Ply 10 | Pontiac 9 | Buick 7| Olds 4\|D-H 2|° 1| = soe 
automobile salesman, has joined the | §. Ca’lina 418|Chev _181 | Ford 91 | Ply 48|/D-Po 18|Austin  14/B-E —_10/Chrysler 6/Willys 5|Nash 4 DS-R_ 3 
Senne Teh Sais Bett, & Ness G Sicney allen Oley 24|Dodge _19| Pontiac 18|Rockne 11|Buick 8 Stude 5|CH-O  4/Essex 2 

eee. Wis, 1004|Chev _374| Ford _123| Ply 114| Pontiac 86|Dodge _50|Buick  30|Olds 35 | Essex 33|Nash _29/Rockne 26 

The ‘Siamiien Motor Company,| W.Va. 610|Chev 205 | Ford 136 | Ply 97|Dodge —_42| Pontiac iac 29 |Chrysler 18| Buick 14;0-R——s'11/De Soto 9/Nash_ 8 
a ae oe 3 mee a €s- | D. of Col. 949|Chev 321 | Ford 165 | Pontiac 105|Ply 79 (Olds_——45| Chrysler #4|Dodge 33 | Buick 32 |Essex 23 | Rockne __19 
H. Chambers and J. Harry Hopkins. 

! 
INDIANAPOLIS JAN., 1933 First Second Third Fourth —=— Fifth Sixth Seventh Eighth Ninth = Tenth 

Remarkable response to announce- | 5!2t¢s__Sales | 
ment of the new Ford models and | Delaware 241 | Chev 100 | Ford 44 | Ply 21; Pontiac 20 | Buick 17 | | Chrys! ler 9) Packard 7 | Essex 6 “Olds ___4|Rockne_ 3 
rising used car trade in February| Idaho 141| Chev 57 | F-P 30| Rockne  4/|E-O 3 |B-DS-D-G 2/* Se BR eS 
lg allay Mg a =i 1387 |Chev 603 | Ply 187| Ford 183| Pontiac 74) Willys 64| Buick  49|Essex 36 Dodge  33|Rockne 28|Ch-DS 24 
two and a half cars a day were | Mich, 4632|/Chev 1801 | Ford 781 | Pontiac 425|/Ply _416|Dodge 245 | Buick 223| Essex 110|Olds 109| Rockne _83|De Soto 68 
moved out of the used car depart- Minn. 1333 | Chev 586 |Ford 180 | Ply 170 | Pontiac 81 | Buick 73 | | Dodge’ ; 40 | | Stude 27 | Hupp i 25 | Essex a 22 “Chrysler | 21 
ment during the first tweny days|N.H.  171|Chev 62|Ford 33 | 3| Ply _28|Pontiac 11|Buick _7|Dodge 6|Ch-R-W 3|O-PA-Re 2/* 1| / 
of this month, he stated. N. Car. 1502|Chev _669|Ford _300| Ply _175|Pontiac 71| Essex _51|Dodge _50|Austin  39/Buick —_38| Chrysler 25'Rockne 19 

Four new Chevrolet coaches have | N. D. 164 | Chev 65 | Ford 37 | Ply 22/Pontiac 10|B-D~ T|De Soto 4/Rockne 3/Ch-W 2(* 1 / 
been delivered to the local office of | §. 5. Ca’lina 625 |Chev 260|Ford 149) Ply 83 | Austin 44|Buick 20/Dodge 16/ Pontiac 14 | Essex 10|Chrysler 8|Packard 4 
one Sees Ree See aeicae wriee 68| Ford 56|D-R _10|O-P S| Buick 5|Stude 3|DS-E 2|*  ~—~*&| 
pany. The new cars will be used ia | Wis.  1134|Chev _419| Ford 154| Ply 143| Pontiac 77|Buick  69| Dodge 64| Essex 54|Olds _21| Willys 20|Nash 17 
sales work in the Indianapolis ter- | W. Va. 163 | Chev 253 | Ply 157 | Ford 156 |Dedge ige 62. Pontiac : 29 | Essex _ 24 | Buick 17 | Ch-DS-G ; 10 Rockne 8 Stude _ 7 
ritory. Frank Ptrillips was the sales- | D. of Col. 848 | Chev 21Ford 109 | Ply 79 | Pontiac 78|Buick 43; Dodge 32|Hupp 21|Rockne 20|Essex 19 | Willys 17 


man who took the order. 


a oa +. 
Veteran Graham salesmen have 
been added to the staff of the Newby 


(Continued on Page 6) 


A—Auburn, Au—Austin, B—Buick, 


KEY TO ABBREVIATION AND SYMBOLS 


RE—Reo, R—Rockne, S—Studebaker, WK—Willys-Knight, W—Willys. 





C—Cadillac, Ch—Chrysler, DV—De Vaux, DS—De Soto, D—Dodge, E—Essex, F—Franklin, G—Graham, 
H—Hupmobile, Hu—Hudson, LS—La}Salle, L—Lincoln, N+Nash, O—Oldsmobile, Pa—Packard, PA—Pierce-Arrow, P—Plymouth, Po—Pontiac, 


*—Cars in this position registered as shown. 
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Bad Habits Linger 


N the psychological structure of the human animal, habits 
are a factor that it is impossible to overestimate. For 
some reason or other we form habits automatically, and they 
linger long after the forces or conditions that created them 
in the first place have passed into oblivion. 

We do not have to go outside our own business to prove 
this. Years ago, when the business of selling automobiles 
was referred to by its practitioners as “a game,” they formed 
the habit of considering the disposal of new cars as not only 
their prime activity, but the only one that could be considered 
as profit yielding. 

This was not a very far-sighted attitude, even in the days 
when the total number of motor vehicles in operation in the 
country was under a million and the factories could not grind 
out new ones fast enough to meet the demand. The country 
was slightly mad on the subject of automobiles. Every one 
wanted one (a habit, fortunately, that still exists), and as 
fast as any man or woman who did not own a car could scrape 
the money together they bought one. The dealer’s lot was 
a happy one at that period. His only worry was in getting 
enough cars out of the factory to supply his clamoring cus- 
tomers. No wonder the dealers of that time formed bad 
habits. One bad habit was that of careless trading in of used 
ears. This was inevitable, because the merchants had cus- 
tomers clamoring for used cars, as well as new ones, and this 
in spite of a general unreliability of second-hand vehicles. 
The dealers of that day also formed the very bad habit of 
looking on the job of servicing their customers’ cars as a 
necessary evil. Sometimes they accepted it with Christian 
resignation, but others simply refused to be bothered with 
such paltry affairs when the showroom was thronged with 
eager buyers, cash in hand, and these just farmed out service 
or _ it go where it would, provided they were not bothered 
with it. 

In spite of the oceans of water that have run under the 
bridges since that time, the bad habits formed then still 
linger. Dealers still maintain careless methods of taking in 
used cars; they realize now that in that direction lies bank- 
ruptcy, but the old habit is too strong to break. 

In spite of all the education, all the warnings, all the 
screaming that has been done, the old habit of regarding 
service as a necessary evil, instead of a source of profit, 
remains. It is not as strong as it was, this bad habit of 
thought, but it still exists. 

In 1933, God willing, sales of new motor vehicles are 
going to be larger than they were in the lamentable year of 
1932, when the total sales did not begin to replace cars and 
trucks that went to the scrapheap. Nevertheless, the dealer 
who does not so regulate his business that he derives a profit 
from his service department is going to be a sorry merchant 
at the end of the year. 

If our industry sells 10 per cent. more vehicles in 1933 
than it did in 1932, we can hail revival as on the way. Indeed, 
the industry as a manufacturing unit will probably show a 
profit, such has been the increase in efficiency induced by 
three years of depression. 

BUT the dealer organization cannot show a profit on an 
increase in sales of 10 per cent. or 20 per cent. unless it 
universally realizes on the opportunities offered for profits 
on service. If the dealers sell even as high as 2,000 motor 
vehicles this year, they still need service profits to stay on 
the right side of the ledger. There are probably between 
23,000,000 and 24,000,000 motor vehicles in operation in this 
country today, the average age, the age when service becomes 
imperative, being higher than ever before. The profit to 





be derived from keeping this huge volume of motor trans- 
portation in operation is many times that to be gained from 
selling new cars to replace those going out of service. 

So we say that, while 1933 is going to be a better year in 
motor vehicle sales, it is going to be the best. year in history 
GET YOUR SHARE. 


in motor transportation servicing. 
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BONNEY FORGE ADDS | Motorists Paying Heaviest Taxes 
Ever Levied Upon Transportation 


NEW TOOLS 


Bonney Forge and Tool Works, Al- 
lentown, Pa., has just placed on the 
market a new line of screw drivers 
having forged one-piece blades, heat 
treated throughout their lengths. 
Blades are ground and polished, 
firmly anchored in the handles, and 
tips are accurately taper-ground to 
fit in screw slots, 

Handles are made from a tough, 
transparent composition, amber in 
color, and a ncen-conductor of elec- 
tricity. They are virtually unbreak- 
able and are fiuted to provide a 
secure, comfortable grip. Five styles 
are produced in a total of thirteen 
sizes, including round and square 
shank and from 4 to 12 inches long. 
Pocket size and acjusting style are 
each made in one Size. List prices 
range from 35 cents to $2.10. 

A line of electrical wrenches is 
also being produced. They are made 
of Zenel steel and are said to possess 
exceptional strength. They are suit- 
able for all types of electrical work 
from distributors, magnetos, coils, 
ignition systems, to radios and elec- 
trical appliances. These wrenches 
are put up in two sets, involving 
openings from 13/64 to 4% inch. The 
same opening is made at both 15 
and 60 degree angles but on differ- 
ent wrenches. One set contains a 
Bonney ignition plier and a pocket 
size screw driver, with a composition 
non-conducting handle. 

Prices in leatherette rolls are $6.50 
and $8.50 per set. 

Another wrench for work on bat- 
tery terminal nuts and made from 
the same steel is also available. It 
is 6 inches long and has x%& and % 
inch double hexagon openings. It 
is chrome-plated and buffed and 
lists at 90 cents. 


AMERICAN motorists, constitut- 

ing roundly onefourth the 
population, pay in addition to gen- 
eral taxes probably the heaviest 
special levies ever imposed upon 
any form of transportation! 

The chart, compiled from au- 
thentic statistics, tells the story 
of the virtually unbroken upward 
trend of motor vehicle taxes to a 
new record total estimated at $1,- 
085,000,000 in 1932. This is 6% 
above the 1931 total, $1,025,000,000, 
and 17% above the 1929 total, 
$928,000,000. 

Railroad tax accruals, represent- 
ing taxes upon the only compar- 
able mode of transportation, have 
been declining since 1929, the 1932 
total being $280,000,000, or 9.1% 
less than in 1931 and 30.5% less 
than in 1980. The decline here was 
due to lower gross revenue and net 
income, but motor vehicle taxes 
generally disregard either valua- 
tion or use and thus, while 8.9c of 
every railroad revenue dollar in 
1932 went for taxes, the gasoline 
tax, one of 27 levies imposed upon 
motor vehicles, took 29c from every 
gasoline dollar. 

The real weight of the automo- 
tive tax burden, averaging $45, is 
concealed by small payments. The 
gasoline tax, averaging slightly 
more than 5c per gallon, seems to 
the consumer merely an increase 
im the price of fuel. Yet the total 
gasoline tax in 1932 is estimated. 
at $600,000,000, and in some in- 
stances this tax actually doubled 
the cost of gasoline to the con- 
sumer. The average vehicle opera- | 
tor pays $30 yearly in gasoline 
taxes alone, or about two-thirds of | 
the motor tax bill 


N.S.P.A. REPORTS HELP JOBBERS 
FIGURE MACHINE SHOP COSTS 


(SECOND INSTALLMENT) 
Taxes, insurance, heat, light, power, telephone, water 


and gas, unless the exact amount of any of these expenses 
can be directly charged to the machine shop, the total of 
all these expenses or the total of those which cannot be 
directly determined should be divided according to some 


method of expense allocation. © 


Other Expe This item in-|J@SS @ change ts made in the total 


cludes a portion of all postage, sta- 
tionery, office supplies, floor clean- 
ing compounds, brooms, soap, towels, 
laundry, paints, porter or janitor 
service, and all other incidental ex- 
pense not otherwise accounted for 
in previously mentioned expense 
items. 

Total Machine Shop Expense— 
Naturally, the total of the item- 
ized expense entries will give the 
total machine shop expense by the 
month. Many of these may remain 
constant for a period of twelve 
months unless changes are effected 
during the period. Therefore, the 
most time required at any one time 
will be in the initial establishment 
of the monthly constants to be used. 

By a monthly constant is meant 
that after the amount of any in- 
direct expense item per month is 
established, this amount does not 
need to be calculated each month un- 


Re ed 
| COMINGEVENTS  ||* 


ata a 
MARCH 
10-19—Geneva, Switzerland. 
Automobile Show. 
20—Washington, D. C. American Chem- 
ical Society meeting. 
20-25—Unien City, N. J. North Hudson 
Automobile Show, Columbia Park. 
27-April 1—Minneapolis. Automobile Trade 
Association, Northwest 
Show, Auditorium. 
27-April 1—New London, Conn. 
bile show, State Armory. 


APRIL 
12-27—Milan, Italy. International Auto- 
mobile and Nautical Show. 
21-21—Cleveland, 0. Nationa) Petroleum 
Association, meeting. 


MAY 
2- 5—Washington, D. C. United States 
Chamber of Commerce, meeting. 
17-18—Tulsa, Okla. American Petroleum 
erate, mid-year meeting, Mayo 
otel. 


JUNE 
16-17—Lounisville, Ky. 
bile Association, convention. 
18-July 3—Berdeazux, France. Seventh Au- 
; ue. Nautical and Aeronauticai 
wo: ‘ ade 


Internationa) 


Automobile 


Automo- 


American Automo- 


monthly expense. This procedure 
may be applied to all other calcula- 
tions, particularly, indirect expenses. 

Otherwise, it merely requires the 
time to transfer direct expenses 
from the regular bookkeeping re- 
cords to the machine shop cost- 
finding form. 

Total Available Hours—In order to 
readily establish an efficiency fac- 
tor in machine shop operation, it is 
desirable to note in this space the 
total available man-hours in the 
shop. 

For example, if the shop person- 
nel consists of one foreman, two 
mechanics and one helper, the total 
available hours would be established 
as follows: 


% of Total 
Hours Total 
Available Hours 
Total for Pro- Avail- 
Hours ductive able for 
r Shop Produc- 


Personnel Month Work tive Work 
EEE «= sn eceeceues 225 50(1) "112.5 
Mechanic No. 1....225 90(2) 202.5 
Mechanic No. 2....225 60(3) 135.0 
elper e000 2325 50(4) 112.5 
900 62.5 


ing shop work, waiting on trade in store. 

(2) Balance of time on shop improve- 
ments and machine repairs. 

(3) Balance of time on shop improve- 
ments, repairs and waiting on trade in 
store. 

(4) Balance of time 
stock room, 


If 562.5 hours of machine shop 
time were sold during the month, 
the shop then would have operated 
at 100 per cent. efficiency. If only 
422 hours of time had been sold, the 
shop would have operated at 75 per 
cent. efficiency. 

Production hours, or number of 
hours of time sold customer, 422; 
total available hours, 562.5, equal 
cent, efficiency. The _ efficiency 
factor being calculated as follows: 

Productive Hours—Enter here the 
actual number: of hours. machine 
shop em 


in delivery and 
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GAS TAXES SOAR! 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
1100 


A 
GASOLINE TAXES 


WILY 
WAIT LL 
aT 
1922 1925 930 9 
Sources: “Railway Age,” Nationa 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce;, 


U. S. Bureau of Public Roadez 
American Petroleum Institute. 








Economists are studying the 1932 
decline in gross gasoline tax cok 
lections by states, the first in his-' 
tory, as a typical trend. Although 
federal, county, and city gasoline 
taxes brought total collections toe 
new record, there have been def 
nite declines in motor vehicle pu» 
chases, registrations, and use. 





work for which customers pay, and 
for work done for other store depart- 
ments such as piston grinding, re- 
pairing equipment traded in for 
resale, brake band and shoe relin- 
ing, etc. Do not include the time 
those employees spend on ‘“come- 
back,” or on work which must be done 
over for which customers do not pay, 
nor the time spent on making ma- 
chinery or equipment installations, 
Zaprovements and repairs. 

In other words, productive hours 
include only the number of hours of 
time machine shop employees de- 
vote to work done for which cus- 
tomers are billed, and for work done 
for other store departments. 

COSTS PER HOUR 

Available Hour Basis—Enter in 
the space provided, the result of di- 
viding the total machine shop cost 
by the total available hours. For ex- 
ample: 


Total machine shop cost 
for month, $760.50 


Total available hours, 562.5 
Cost per available hour, $1.35 


The cost then, with the shop oper- 
ating at 100 per cent. efficiency, 
would be $1.35. However, few, if 
any, shops operate on this basis, so 
it is necessary to consider productive 
hour costs. 

Productive Hour Basis—Enter in 
this space the result of dividing the 





(Continued on Page 8) 


UNIFORM CODE FOR 16 
STATES IS PLANNED 


Trenton, N. J., March 15.—A reso- 
lution proposing a conference of 
representatives of sixteen states to 
frame reciprocal and uniform n-otor 
vehicle legislation is before the New 
Jersey Legislature for consideration, 

Introduced by Senator Barbour, 
the resolution requests the American 
Legislators’ Association to call the 
meeting. It points out that “equit- 
able solution” of the transportation 
problem “cannot be solved by the 
lone action of a state without detri- 
ment to its citizens.” 

Besides New Jersey, the states 
that would be invited to the con- 
ference are Pennsylvania, which re- 
cently had a “truck war” with this 
state, and Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, New York, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 

and Iilinois. 


ployees : are employed on ginia; Ohio, Indiana 
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New Dealers Appointed 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A. Martin, Inc., White Plains; G. H. 


Studebaker—Frank F. Wentworth | Ward, Auburn. 


& Sons, Dover. 
NEW JERSEY 

Graham-Paige — Seabord Sales 
Corporation, Fords; B. S. Fry, Glass- 
boro. 

Nash—Princeton Nash Company, 
Princeton; Atlantic Garage Com- 
pany, Atlantic City. 

Rockne—Augustine’s Motor Serv- 
ice, Inc., Linden; Sweeley-Boole & 
Co., Newton; L & L Motors, Frank- 
lin. 

Stadebaker — Woodbury Motor 
Sales, Inc., Woodbury. 

NEW YORK 

Graham-Paige—Kissling Brothers, 
White Plains; Gardiner Garage, 


Gardiner; Muriel Dexter, South 
Dayton. 
Rockne—Cornelis Motors, Ossin- 


ing; C. Ray Sommer, Delhi. 
Studebaker—Aligrunn Motor Sales, 
Inc., Tuckahoe; Rocklyn Motors, 
Inc., Lynbrook; B. J. York Motor 
Company, Inc., Newburgh; George 





OHIO 

Graham-Page—McCullough Motor 
Sales, Findlay; Anderson Motor 
Company, Youngstown. 

Rockne—Coppus Motor Sales, Tif- 
fin; DeWitt Motor Sales, Green- 
wich; Watts Auto Sales, Delaware. 

Studebaker — Gahagen’s, Cincin- 
nati; H. & O. Motor Sales Com- 
pany, Sandusky. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Nash—Blue Ridge Auto Company, 
Wind Gap; Theis Nash _ Service 
Company, Jenkintown. 

Rockne — Teefy-Seltz Company, 
Inc., Philadelphia; Teefy-Seltz Com- 
pany, Allentown; Bon Aire Garage, 


Hatboro; Teefy-Seltz Company, 
Wilkes-Barre; Ernest Jones, Inc., 
Jenkintown; Samuel S§. Jones, 


Monessen; Phoenix Auto Sales Com- 

pany, Phoenixville. 
Graham-Paige — Jackson 

Company, Pennsburg. 
Studebaker—Dewey Belles, Nanti- 


Motor 


coke; J. W. Wealand, Lebanon. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Studebaker—H. Lloyd, Newport. 


TENNESSEE 
Studebaker—Linden Motor Com- 
pany, Memphis; Joe Felladori, Mem- 
phis, 
TEXAS 


Rockne—Marks Motor Company, 
Marshall. 
VERMONT 
Garham-Paige — Benjamin’s Ga- 
rage, Bradford. 
WASHINGTON 


Graham-Paige — Rundell Motors, 
Aberdeen; W. J. Shay, Raymond; 
Shirley Motor Company, Puyallup; 
John R. Dodge Motors, Olympia; 
Packard Seattle Company, Seattle; 
Lampert Implement Company, Ya- 
kima, 

Studebaker—Lewis & Culberson, 
Inc., Seattle. 

WISCONSIN 

Graham-Paige — Krueger 
Company, Oshkosh. 
pany, Inc., Wausau. 

Rockne—Bluhm-Boller Auto Com- 

WYOMING 

Graham-Paige—McCue Brothers, 

Laramie. 


Motor 


PLANNING FEDERAL PROBE 
OF GAS TAX WAR IN N. J. 


Jersey City, N. J., March 15.—Con- 
gressman Oscar L. Auf der Heide in- 


formed the Hudson County Garage 
and Gasoline Dealers’ Association 
yesterday that the Federal Trade 
Commission had taken initial steps 
looking toward an investigation of 
conditions rising out of the gasoline 
price war here. 

The Congressman forwarded to 
the association the statement of the 
Federal Commission’s secretary, Otis 
B. Johnson, to the effect that the 
complaint made by the dealers had 
been referred to its law department. 

Meantime, the Hudson Gasoline 
Dealers’ Association, through its ex- 
ecutive secretary, Frank A. Ford, 
sent further requests for action to 
Johnson and to Harlan Besson, 
United States District Attorney for 
New Jersey. The request to Besson 
was made after Governor Moore, re- 
plying to the original complaint of 
the dealers, had suggested that the 
matter probably was a Federal one. 

The independent dealers claim that 
the gasoline price war, which is still 


holding the price of regular grade 
gasoline to a record low of 10.9 cents 
here, is causing them to lose thou- 
sands of dollars daily. 


EX-CELL-O ANNOUNCES 
RAY LINN APPOINTMENT 


Detroit, March 15—Ray Linn, 
1432 Jermain Drive, Toledo, O., has 
become associated with the Ex- 
Cell-O Aircraft and Tool Corpora- 
tion and will represent them in the 
Toledo territory, effective as of 
March 1. 

Mr. Linn will represent the Con- 
tinental Tool Works and Krueger- 
Wayne Tool Company, which are 
divisions of Ex-Cell-O, as well as all 
products of E of Ex-Cell-O. 


FIRESTONE TIRE BOOSTS 
ITS PRODUCTION 50% 


Akron, March 15.—The Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company has in- 
creased production 50 per cent. ef- 
fective immediately and will operate 
its plants three days a week with 
three shifts of six hours, as against 
two days a week heretofore. 





CURRENT PRICES OF PASSENGER CAR MODELS 


AUBURN—S-cyl. 127 W. B. 
Standard Models 





2Coupe .........745)5 Cabriolet .......895 
5 Brougham .....795)5 Phaeton ....... 945 
5 Sedan .........845/7 Sed. (136 W. B.) .945 
AUBURN—8-cyl. 127 W. B. 
Custom Dual Ratie 

2Coupe .........895|5 Phaeton ....... sos 
5 Brougham .-945|/Speedster ....... 
5Sedan .. : — (136 W. Bji083 
5 Cabriolet .....1045 





veneer 127 W. B. 


‘ Salon Models 
5 Breugham .. “1195 5 Phaeton .......1345 
5Sedan ........1245|Speedster 345 
§ Cabriolet coocckaee 
AUBURN—I2-cyl. 133 W. B. 
Standard Models 
2Coupe ........1145)5 Sedan . 
§ Beonghem «++ 1195 
AUBURN—12-cyl. 1383 W. B. 












* Custom Dual Ratio Models 
2Coupe .... -1295|5 Cabriolet . 
5 Brougham -1345|5 Phaeton 
5 Sedan ...:....1395|Speedster 

AUBURN—12-cyl. 127 W. B. 
Salon Models 

5 Brougham ....1695|5 Phaeton ..... . 1845 
5 BE ncccvcce 1745|Speedster ....... 1845 
5 Cabriolet .....1795 

















AUSTIN—4-cyl. 75 W. B 
Business Coupe...275)Roadster ........ 305 
Spl. Business WORDS cccccccecses 31 

ME ésenscces 295/Sub. Coupe ...... 375 

BUICK—8-cyl. 119 W. B. 

33-50 Series 
EE Siccenees 995|5 Coupe ........1,065 
zem | Coupe. . ae Con. Coupe ....1,115 

BUICK—8-cyl. 127 W. B. 

33-60 Series 
Special Coupe..1,270|Con. Coupe ....1,365 
Sedan ........1,310)\Con. Phaeton ..1,585 
§ Coupe .....00- "3 
BUICK—8-cyl. 130 W. B. 
33-80 Series 
Sport Coupe ...1,495|Con, Coupe ..... 1,575 
5 Coupe ....... 1,540/Con. Phaeton ...1,845 
REED ‘cocseccece 570 
BUICK—8-cyl. 138 W. B. 
33-90 Series 
5 Coupe rocco oko Saaly eten OCT 
esegeee 1805/1 Limousine . 2,055 


5 Sedan 
5 Cl. Cpl. Sedan.1,820 


CADILLAC V-8—8-cyl. 134 W. B, 
Series 355-C. Body by Fisher 





2Coupe ....... 2,695|2 Conv. Coupe ..2,845 
2 Roadster ..... 2,795 

CADILLAC V-8—8-eyl. 140 W. P. 

Body by Fisher 

5Sedan ..... . -2,895/7 Sedan oeee 3,045 
5 Phaeton - »2,995/7 Imperial o00ceme 
5 Coupe 2.89555 A.W. Phaeton .3,395 
5 Town Sedan. .2.995| 

CADILLAC V-8—8-cyl. 140 W. B. 


Bedy by Fleetwood 





SGedan ....... 3,295|5 Town Cab. ...3,995 
DD acecces 3,445|7 Town Cab. ...4,145 
7Limousine ...3,645\7 Lim. Brough...4,145 
CADILLAC V-12—I2-cyl. 134 W B. 
Series 370-C. Body by Fisher 
2 Coupe ....... 3,395)2 Conv, Coupe.. .3,545 
2 Roadster .....3,495 
CADILLAC V-12—12-cyl. 140 W. B. 
Body by Fisher 
5 Sedan ..... .-3,595/7 Sedan ........3,745 
5 Phaeton 3,595/7 Imperial ..... 3,895 





§ Coupe ..... . 13,595 
5 Town Sedan. .3,695 


CADILLAC V-12—12-cyl. 


5 A.W. Phaeton.4, "bis 
140 W. B. 


Body by Fleetwood 
re 3,995/5 Town Cab.....4,695 
Pe scnenee 4,145'7 Town Cab.....4,845 


7 Limousine ...4345'/7 Lim. Brough. .4,845 


CADILLAC V-16—I16-cyl. 149 W. B. 
Series 452-C. Body by Fleetwood 
DB BOGE Pecccece 6,250/\Town Cabriolet 
FT BeGam ..cceee 6,400} (Opera Seats) .6,850 
7 Limousine ...6,600/Town Cabriolet. .6.850 
17 Lim Brough. .6,850 


CHEVROLET—4é-cyl. 107 W. B. 
Standard 6 





2 Business Coupe..445|2-4 Coupe (R.S.)..475 
5 Two-dr. Sedan. .455) 
CHEVROLET—6-cyl. 110 W. B. 
Master 6 
Sport Roadster.. prised Coupe .....535 
i Sigabsses se O5\Sedan .......0-66. 565 
. ——aae Bagonnesetes .- 565 
Phaeton ..... 
CHRYSLER—6-cyl. 117 W. 3. 
2 Business Coupe.795|5Sedan .......... 845 
4Brougham ..... 795|4 Con, Coupe .....885 
4Coupe (R.S.)...825'5 Con. Sedan ...1,0 
CHRYSLER—8 cyl. 120 W. B. 
Royal Eight Models 
2 Business Coupe.945|4 Con. Coupe. ..1,035 
2-4Coupe (R.S.).985|5 Con. Sedan ...1,195 
DEE vn cccscece 995) 
Ears cyl. 126 W. B. 
Imperial Eight Models 
2-4 Coupe (R.S. ", 3552-4 Con. Coupe..1,425 
SCoupe ....... 1,395|5 Con. Sedan ..1,595 
ae 1,395) 
CHRYSLER—8-cyl. 146 W. B. 
Custom. Imperial 
{2-4 Com. Road. .3,295 






5 Cl. Cpl. Sedan.2,895 
7 Sedan 


teeeeee 


5 Phacton ..,;.3,395 





























































































CONTINENJoucon Medel 101%% W. B. GRAMAM—4-c71. | 2 Ww. B. OLDSMOBILE—6¢-cyl. 115 W. B. PLYMOUTH—6-cyl. 107 W. B. 

acon aaear - Business Coupe ..745|5 Sedan ....... ...825 2Stan. Cou . 495| 2-4 Spt. Cp (RS) ..625 

2 Roadster » -355|2- oe. “Sedan eee «RB DO gi onss 745|5 Sedan .......... 7195 5 Coupe a ae Conv. Coupe ..... 825 5 2-dr Sedan... 505 5 Sedan rly eae 545 

Coupe ........ - +» -380\4-dr BD seeeee 4 Coupe (R.S.) '..:795|4 Conv. Coupe |: .835 Teurin Coupe . -476|Touring Sedan ..855 2-4 Con. Coupe. ..565 
CONTINENTAL—6-cyl. 107 W. B. cs port Coupe ..... o—s 

Flyer Models ~Le OLDSMOBILE—8-cyl. 119 W. B. emer. Maree Oe 

Roadster .......450°2-dr. Sedan ......510 7 ° 2 Roadster .......585|/2-dr. Tour, Sedan.676 

GOED cccccce " 490/4-dr. Sedan ......535 2 Coupe ......... 845|5 Sedan .........- 895 Business Coupe..845|5Sedan ......... 925 52-dr. Sedan ...635/2-4 Con. Coupe ..695 

4 Coupe (R82) .-895|4 Con. Coupe ....935 5 Coupe ......... 845|Conv. Coupe ....925 2Stan. Coupe ...635|4-dr. Sedan .....605 
CONTINENTAL—6-cyl. 114 W. s. Touring Coupe ..875/Touring Sedan ...955 4Coupe (R.S.)...670 
—g~™ GRAHAM—8-eyl. 123 W. B. Sport Bowne”. : “Gael ae 
Coupe (R.S.).....725/De Luxe Sedan. . .815 Custom Models REO—6-cyl. 11744 W. B. 
Stand. Sedan ....745/ 2 Coupe soe o++,045/5 Sedan .........1,095 PACKARD—8-cyl. 12754 W. B. Flying Cloud Models 
To—6 4 Coupe (R.8.). 115095 5Sedan ........ 2150|Coupe Sedan ....2190 Stan Sedan .....995/Elite Sedan .....1000 
as ey  acacie —— HUDSON—6-cyl. 113 W. B SOGGS civsvese 2160\Coupe Roadster .2250 Stan. Coupe ..... 905/Elite Coupe ..... 1090 
2 Business Coupe. 695|2-4 Coupe (R. 8). 735 Super-Six Models PACKARD—8-cyl. 126 W. B t. Con. Coupe. .1045/Elite Con. Coupe|1140 
5 Brougham .....695'5 4-dr. Sedan.....765 2 pus, {Coupe ....695|8 Phaeton ........ %63 9 Coune 9380 : —— ae REO—8-cyl. 131 W. B. 
DE SOTO—6-cyl. 114% W. B. SOCRCR occc.ces 695\5 Sedan ......... 65 5 Shasten SeRR AAAS 2370 7 Sedan FVVRTE REE 2455 Royale Models 
Custom Models 2-4 Coupe (R. 8.).%735/2-4 Con. Coupe ..845  GOgeiOR «+--+ S208) 7 DECOM ae eee ee 2550 Stan Sedan ....1745|Elite Sedan ..... 1845 
2-46 Brougham..725/2-4 Con. Coupe HUDSON—8-cyl. 119 W. B. Club Sedan _....2390/Con. Victoria ...2780 Stan. Victoria ..1745/Elite Victoria ...1845 
+4 Gust. Coupe (R. S.)...-.- +++ Standard Eight Models 7 Touring ...... 2390|Con. Sedan ..... 2890 Stan. Coupe ....1745|Elite Coupe ..... 1846 
8.) seve -190}6 Con. Sedan......975 
5 giten SCoach ......... “515 Sedan ......... 1045 ROCKNE—6-cyl. 110 W. B. 
psaseas - : pie . 2-4 Coupe ....... 995|2-4 Con. Coupe. .1145 ea oe . a B. Standard Models 
senen-¢s aot. ue Ww. HUDSON—8-cyl. 132 W. B. Seaton s 2750 COI .cccavecka 685\4 Coupe ......... 620 

nGeueunes eal * 1-4 Coupe (R. 6.) Major Eight Modelg = 7 SCUAM «ener ee reeeeererersseeeerers 2 Sees IID 1585/4 Conv. Roadster. .675 
3 Dem. wood s Gs chrome epee 8 44s. Touring Is Giup Sedan +1358 necqenn-2-at at? y. B. Sedan .....++++ 615/5 Conv. Sedan... .695 
wheels, R, M.) , 8 e wheels, Sedan ......-# OM cosccqess a if els ROCKNE—6-cyl. 110 W. B. 

2 Business Cou s dak’ 2. soeapes - 679 5 Brougham +++ 1350) SOMOD scescces 2780\7 Sedan ....... 3090 De tens Models” 7 

wire wheels, Coupe Roadster.2870'/5 Spt. Phaeton ..3150 
R. M.).......-..598! (6 dem. wood HUPMOBILE—G-cyl. 121 W. B. 5 Phaeton ......2890/7 Limousine ..... hp yp oa ae = 

2 or 6 wire whs. SSedan ......... 995\Victoria .......1,060 2Coupe ......... 630 4Cony, Roadster. .720 
Business “Coupe | ogre 690 2-4 Coupe (R.S.)-995/Cabriolet .......1,095 Club Sedan ..... Seaioeny: Niasecto . 208) SGMGED ......00 660/5 Conv. Sedan ...740 
spoke wheels, wa Gon. Goiipe Fg ee se. 7 eee STUDEBAKER—6-cyl. 117 W. B. 

2-4 Coupe (R. 8)" 'p Wheels, R. M.),,695 5 Sedan” ’...-°.-1,195/Cabriolet"<....1.205 PACKARD—I2-cyl. 142 W. B. - ae Gee 
(5 Dem. wood “ire wheel. HUPMOBILE—8-cyl. 126 W. B. 2Coupe ........ 3720/5 Coupe ........ mee Zamuee foo teee Sesls Renal Oe nosis 
wheels, R. M.). eo! arene ae SO 244000 1, ‘Ads\eabrote eccocee ed 010 § Phaeton ...... 3790\Spt. Phaeton ....4090 4 meatetes a eee 915 Seeusham ~ 1€20 

2-4 Coupe ‘R. 8.) s daden iS chrome GH asnsscsas 1,445/Cabriolet ... -1,645 Coupe Roadster 3850/Cont. Victoria ..4490 ssedan ..... °°": 915|4 Regal. Con = 
(5 wire wheels, | steel spoke LA SALLE V-8—8- 30 WwW. EB. BEE p6ss000% 3860/Conv. Sedan ....4650 5 g¢ Regis nie iat Roadster . 1020 
RM.) . +... +e. 640; wheels, R of.). .695 Series 345-C. Body by" Fisher Club Sedan ....3880 Brougham 915/5 Regal Sedan ..1020 

5 Std. Salon Bro. 5 Std. Salon Bro. 5 Sedan ..... Aa 24512 Conv: Coupe. .2,395 PACKARD—12-cyl 2 Regal Coupe ..945/5 Regal Con 
(5 dem. w | (5 chrome steel 2 Coupe :.2,245/5 Town Coupe. .2,395 —is-eyl. 1467 W. B. 4 Regal Coupe ..995| Sedan ; 1120 
or 5 wire whs. wheels, 1 F. W.)699 LA SALLE V- $ S-cyl. 136 W. B 7Sedan ..,..... 4085|7 Limousine . 4285 ee ee 

2-4’ Coupe 1k. 8.) °°9|5 Sedan (6 dem. by Fisher PACKARD—12-cyl. 147 W. B ae a * & 

(6 wire wheels, | }OOd wheels, 2 $Town Sedan. 2498/1 Imperial ...... 2,645 Custom Models al Coomentis 6-18 
2 FW.) 0200-0 ghadan 16 Gite | NERD coeeees -_ Spt. Phaeton Con. Sedan > ~ soos)? eee SS Regis 

§ Godan (8 Dem wheels, 2 P. LINCOLN—I2-cyl. 136 W. B. (Dietrich) ....5875| (Dietrich) ....6570 5st Regis" lo necet’ Sedan’. 1ise 
RM)... .610 -.-T1l 2 Roadster ......2700/2 Con, Roadster Sta. Coupe Formal Sedan Brougham 1075/5 Con. Sedan ...1195 

eetersces 2-4 Con. Coupe (6 4 Phaeton 3000' (R. 8S.) 3200 _ (Dietrich) ...6000) (Dietrich) - 1000 5 seq "1075 ‘ ce 

$ Sedetis. e. e.e70l me, Wheels 2 12. Town Sedan. ...3100/7 Touring .......3200 Con. Victoria A. W. Cabrioiet 4 Con, Roadsier,1098|° Roadster... .1200 

eels, mkt aeericee 783 SGeupe ....0: 3100/7 Sedan 1.2... 3300 ,, (Dietrich) ....6070) (Le Baron) ...7000 2 Regal Coupe ..1105|4 Regal Con. 

5 Std. Salon Bro. | Brougham (6 5 Victoria ...... 3200 '7 Limousine ..... 3350 om. Runabout JA. W. Town Cer 4 Regal Coupe..1155| Sedan ........ 1300 
1S dam. wos eamn akeeh (eee. (Dietrich) ....6085' (Le Baron) ..7000 
oO Wehaccasis 674| spoke wheels 4 Phaeton iwith ” STUDEBAKER—6-cyt. 195 W. B. 

E | PWhheas+s.c. 00 Tonnesu Cowl Pee Anda ed is Ww. B. President 8-82 
and Wind- | ecar ecels 4 Cou ..1325|4 State Con. 
senet-0 wy 4 Ww. B. Me aacaans 3200) _o- Srongham, |} Se Pp ietee. ....-+ss 2575 5 st. ae Roadster. . 1490 
le . ( un n } 

2-4 Coupe (R.8.) {5 Sedan (6 dem. LINCOLN—12 -cyl. 145 W. B. ea Chub sea 206 «Con Roadster.1385|5Gon, Sedan... 1848 
(5 dem. wood wood wheels, 2 4 Phaeton ...... 4200/2 Coupe etien = 136 W. B. 5 Sedan "1385/5 State Con. 
wheels, R. M.).1116! F. W.)........- 0 7 Touring ...... 4300; (Judkins) ..... 5000 Salon ——, 4State Coupe .1430| Sedan . 1650 

5 Coupe (5 dem. 12-4 Con. Coupe (5 S Coupe ........ 4300| Berline (Jud- Club Brougham OSS 2740 5 State St. Regis 
wood wheels, R. ! dem. wood 4Town Sedan | kins) (2 and 3 (Trunk on rear) .2550/5 Club eddies +++ -2860 Brougham ....1490| 

aeedeegene 1145! wheels, R. M.).1185 (2 window) ...4400| window .......5500 

‘SSedan (5 dem. | 4%eun Sedan \7 Limousine PIERCE-ARROW—8-cyl. 139 W. B. STUDEBAKER—8-cyl. 135 W. B. 

woes wheels, R. 3 window) ...4400| (Willoughby) .5700 Standard Models President 8-92 
Do seeeeeeeee 1 4 Fhecten — jon. Coupe me THOGOR: scrccses 2850/7 En. Dr. lim....2975 4 Coupe ....... 1625|5 State Sedan ..1790 
ESSEX—6-cyl. 1 t ‘onneau Cow (Brunn) ...... 5 St. Ragis 17 Gedan .....0.. 1835 
vessanlone sess A. and Wind- 1 Sed. Limousine SUERCH-ARBOW-G-o7t, 129 WS. Brougham ...1685'5 Con. Sedan ....1855 

2 Roadster gap . shield) ....... 4400' (Judkins) ..... 5800 Asem meoces 4Con. Roadster.1685|7 Limousine .....1935 

2 Coupe “B56 : i as ts 006 Oe. ae ones TOO sss ccree 3015/7 En. Dr. Lim ...3140 5 Sedan ....... .1685|7 State Sedan ... 1940 

5 Coach ¢ on. Roadster (Dietrich) 4State Coupe ..1730/5 State Con. 

(R. 8.) (Le |5 Cab. (Brunn) PIERCE-ARROW—12-cyl. 136 W. B. 5 State St. Regis | Sedan ........ 1960 
pasha 106 W. B. DOOR) ccccess 4500; (Semi or Non- 1236 Standard Models Brougham ...1790|7 State 
Terraplane Special Models Tn. 02926065 4600| Col) ..cccceess 6900 5Club Brougham EL. --s canes 0 2975 4State Con. | Limousine . 2040 
$ Roadster ...... 525/6 Sedan .......... 595 7 Limousine . 4800/7 Brougham (Trunk on rear) .2785'5 Club "sedan -3095 Roadster ..... 1790) 
5 Coach ....... - 545'4 Con. Coupe 595 2 Coupe + TRUE occces 6900 a 
4Coupe (R. 8.)..5701 (Dietrich) ....4900/Panel Brougham PIERCE-ARROW—12-cyl. 139 W. | B. STUTZ—*-cyl. 12772 W. B 
(Willoughby) ..7000 1236 Standard Models LAA Models 
ESSEX—8-cyl. 113 W. B. oy? +: ; 4 
Terraplane Eight Models MARMON—16 cyl. 145 W. B. 7Sedan ........ 3250/7 En, Dr. Lim ...3375 5 Coupe ........ 1995/5 Club Sedan ... .1995 

2 Roadster ..565/4 Coupe (R. S.)..635 > ° PIERCE-ARROW—12-cyl. 137 W. B. 5Sedan ........ 1995/Cabriolet Coupe. .2285 

2 Coupe se. 675 ) Sedan ........ 4825/3 Con. Coupe..... 4975 "1248 Custom Bede . > 2Coupe ......+- 1995! 

5 Coach ..615|4 Con. Coupe 695 2Coupe ........ 4825|7 Sedan ......... 4975 ustom models 1 ‘ 

5 Cl. Cpl, Sedan _4925|3 Con. Sedan... 5075 5Club Brougham {5 Tourer ........ 3950 STUTZ—S-eyl. 1341¢ W. 3 
FORD—4-Cyl._ pe W. B. $Coupe ........ 4925|7 Limousine .....5175 (Trunk on rear) .3650/5 Spt. Phaeton SV-16 Challenger Series pn 
5 Sedan ........ 3785|(Ton. Windser’n)4150 5 Coupe ........ 2495|2 Speedster ..... 

2 Roadster ...... Sasl* Det. Coupe, 8 NASH—C-ert, 110 W. B. 2-4 Coupe (i. 8.537855 Club Berline 5Sedan ........ 2180|Cabriolet, Coupe. 2680 

2 Coupe 3 win....440| windows) |..... 490 Big Six Models Con. Coupe Rdr. (Trunk on rear).4150 2Coupe ........ 2780|Torpedo Sp'dster .2980 

2Coupe 5 win. ..440/5 DeL Phaeton ...495 5 4-dr. 4-window 2-4 Coupe (R.S.).745 (R. S.) .......-3900'5 Con. Sedan Club Sedan ....2880 

5 Phaeton ....... 445|/5 DeL Tudor COR  csceteae 695|/5 4-dr. 6-window 5 Club Sedan | (Trunk on rear) .4250 

2-4 Road. (RS)...450| Sedan ......... 500 2Coupe ...... west GRO ccs eicese 5 (Trunk on rear) .3950! STUTZ—8-cyl. 145 W. B. 

5 Tudor Sedan ..450|/5 Fordor Sedan...510 SV-16 Challenger Series 

2-4 DeL Roadster .460|2-4 DeL Coupe (RS) st PIERCE-ARROW—12-cyl. 142 W. B. 7Sedan ........ 3245|Cabriolet Coupe. .3445 

2-4 Coupe (RS) 3 windows ..... Standar cht Models 1242 Custom Models 7 Limousine ....344515 Conv. Sedan ..3495 
3 windows .465|2-4 DeL Coupe BOONE bncscinee 830/5 ¢ <r _Swindew 1 Sedan 3985/7 Tourer 4250 

2-4 Coupe (RS) (RS) 5 windows. $15 5 4-dr. 4-window | Sedan ......... 5 7 En ae eenee 42501 pevccces STUTZ—8-cyl. 13442 W. B. 

5 windows .465| 2-4 Cabriolet ..... SRO 830) 2- : Pied (R.8.) . 845 . - Lim .. DV-32 Challenger Series 
2DeL Coupe, 3 4 Victoria ........ $48 2-4 Conv. Road...900 PIERCE-ARROW—12-cyl. 142 W. 5. BC GOMDD cccccses 3195/5 Club Sedan .. .3580 
windows ...... 490|/5 DeL Fordor NASH—8-cyl. 121 W. B. 1247 Custom Models 5 Sedan ........ 3480!Cabriolet Coupe. .3680 
' OM were esses 560 Special Fight Models 5Sedan ........ 4295/5 Club Berline 3 Coupe wegen "Sn Forpedo Sp'dster . 3680 
Ford—V-8. 112 W. B. 2 Coupe ......... 965/2-4 Coupe (R.S.).1,015 5Club Sedan \(Trunk on rear) .4600 “ Speedster ..... 
Roadster MID De L. Phaet n't nee we a ee Ore? Cbilicnsee Sontes 
eccccece e aeton.... ‘own Sedan .. -dr. Conv. DV-32 Chall er Serie 
1490|De L. Tudor. .....880 5 4-dr. 6-window Sedan... 1,095 PIERCE-ARROW—I2-cyl. 147 W. BE —— 
495 i. Cereceseces 560 See csaases . 1247 Custom Models Cab folet ‘co cee 4145/5 © ae -_. 4195 
puter | ey AE ag teeeee 588 NASH—8-cyl. 128 W. B. 7Sedan ......+- 4535/Town Bro’m (Smal) ~*”*'° os. Sa Se ™ 
De L: Coupe ;...840|De L. Pordor...;.610 , Advanced Twin Ignition Eight Models Con Wit, orig’ * M#00|Rrunisr Windows roo oe oe 
2 Coupe ........ 1,255|2-4 Conv. Road. 1,395 Le B 5200/Town Bro’m (Large 2Coupe ......... 395|4 Sedan ..... -. 445 
FRANKLIN—6-cyl. 118 W. B. 2-4 Coupe (R.S.)1,275/5 Victoria ...... 1,395 é © —) \ Back ean Odeo 4Coupe ......... 425|Custom Sedan ...475 
Olympic Models—Series 18 5 4-dr. 6-window 5 4-dr. Con. oupe (Meta pac 300 5 = 00 # Custom Coupe. .445\4 Con. Roadster. . .475 
§ Sedan ........1385/4Conv. Coupe ..1500 Sedan ........ 1,320] Sedan ........1.875 {Le Baron) BUND) seerscees : 
SCOEPD oeseees NASH—8-cyl. 133-142 W. B Coupe, (Leather seuellienaes thes nae eee eS SY 
i——B-c - ° e ac. aron). onary rear quar- 9 | 
PRANKLIN—-on 132 W. B. Ambassador Twin Ignition Models Club Sedan (Le ter, Brunn). - 6700 2 Chen. ore + SagiCustom Sedan os 
8 Sed 19351 s 2-4 Coupe (R.S.) 1545/5 4-dr.-4-Window Baron) ........-5700/Town Cab'let (Col- on 
SRNEOD on c0ees jomsand Sedan ...1995 5 4-dr.-6-window Brougham ....1820 Con. Sedan (Le lapsible rear quar- 
a an ....1985|7 Sedan ....... +-2135 Sedan ........ 575/5 4-dr. Conv. Baron) ...... ..5700|ter, Brunn ..... *O. A.—Overall length of chassis sstead 
FRANKLIN—12-cyl. 144 W. B. 2-4 Conv. Road .1645| Sedan ..... ..-1875 Con. Sed. with’ par- |En. Dr. Bro’m (Li- of wheel base " 7 
Series 17 5 Victoria saves. 1785)7 4-dr, Sedan ,..1955 tition (Le Baron)6100)mousine Front, . 
5 Sedan _......,».2865|7 Sedan, ........2085 5 4-dr.-6-Window 2 En. Dr. Limousine |Brupn) .¢...+++- 
b 1 e 85 1 Le i Z Receut 
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ant driving when an experienced 


NEW HAVEN JOBBERS mechanic goes over your car and 
GARA diti for you. 
BOOST Ar GEMEN puts it dn ‘prime’ condition tre po 


“There are several reputé 
casas and service stations near you; 
New Seavem, Conn., Marek is. — men who have the experience, the 
or See Seen automobile parts | proper tools, the right equipment, 
gobbers are using ee-eperatve adver-| the dependable parts; men who will 
tising in newspapers which is aimed | do it quickly and reasonably for 
te increase business for the retail | you. 
garages and service stations. The | “We know them; we supply them 
andle t ial | with the parts and equipment they 
advertisements run four inches deep | ico and know that you can fully 
on two columns. |depend on them at all times. Why 
A typical ad is captioned. “How’| not drive in to the nearest place— 











| Dealer Activities | 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Motor Company, recently appointed 
Graham distributor in the Indian- 
apolis territory. The small staff 
makes up in experience what it 
lacks in size. Headed by L. L. Newby, 


on the east side, the crew includes 
John Marley, half of whose four- 
teen years in the automobile busi- 
ness has been with Graham; Ralph 
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with fifteen years’ sales experience, 
* Se 


Five of the new International 
half-ton panel trucks have been 
added to the fleet of the Paul H. 
Krauss laundry. L. O. Webb, sales- 
man for the motor trucks division 
of the International Harvester 
Company, made the deal. 


* * * 


W. R. (Bill) McGeehan, veteran 
used car executive and one of the 


for ten years an associate dealer | master minds of this division of 
| the business in Indianapolis, is re- 


covering from pneumonia. He has 
been used car manager for the Cen- 
tral Buick Company here for three 





pany, leading Ford dealer of the 
state, celebrated his first anniver- 
sary with the announcement that 
business for the ten months of 1932 
in which he operated the company 
exceeded the half million dollar 
mark. Selling more than 25 per cent. 
of the Fords delivered in Marion 
county, his company did a dollar 
volume of $513,000 in new and used 
|cars, he stated. 
ae * © 

A special drive on Willys six and 
eight cylinder cars is being staged 
here by the Schott Automobile 
Company, distributor for the Willys 
and Auburn lines, The models be- 
ing featured are those introduced by 


leas: 5 he , jg | today?” > years and previously served ten 
rigors ” ” one: he Cony © “The wholesalers participating are|F. Heger with seven years in the years in that capacity with the|the Toledo factory last summer, 
as follows: the Connecticut Bearings Company, | executive personnel of Graham / Losey Nash Moter Company, both | known as the streamline series. 


“Whether you are driving for bus- | |Inc., 57-59 Goffe street; Horton- 


truck and Graham-Paige; C. M. 


outstanding operations in the field. 


iness or for pleasure you want your | Gallo - Creamer Company, 96-104| Templeton with five of sixteen ** @ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
car to carry you swiftly, silently and | State street; Louis H. Weiner, 318} years selling spent with the Gra- C. T. Foxworthy, who just a year 
smoothly towards your destination. |Crown street, and the Replacement | hams, and John Wallach, a new- | ago announced purchase of the busi- | "NX THE AUTOMOTIVE DAILY 
How easy it is to assure such r Parts $ Company, w Whalley 3 avenue.'comer in the Graham ranks, but! ness of the Roy Wilmeth Com- NEWS BRING RESULTS 


ee —$ a SS 





Camuletive Nev ew Passenger Car Registration Statistics, February, 1933 


; Returns for today: Idaho, Maryland, New Hampshire, South Carolina, South Dakota and West Virginia 
In this table, 12 states and the District of Columbia 








GENERAL MOTORS GROUP 





HUDSON GROUP 






CHRYSLER GROUP FORD GROUP 





























































States x a | | 
s 3 3 
eG Ss = | 
E E | z 5 | 
a > 2 3 
o | fg ° a 
Delaware | qq 4 yy Oh 29} 39) | 39] 9} 3} 95| | 9| 17| 133 | 6 | 6 
Idzho 1 ‘1 o mae ee ee ; a 1 45] 1| | 1 
Maryland ] 20 20| 36) 147, ——“‘aaS]:ti‘iS| ‘ a‘ ‘_C‘#<h:*OC<‘i‘(C;CSS«*CVYoO0€©6CS4]CtCaYYCttséC BF 2| 35, 84 664 | 15) 4| 19 
Michigan 1 65, 55] 243/286) (AO |SAG]C (ssC«i|:Ci“‘;C)C‘TSY 4 6156] © 20) _—1887 14] 280,361 2178] «142 34) 176 
Minnesota 30s] st 98) leo] 149 °#& : | i; = =—S ott (ss CS | 36) 74| 653] 14 4| 18 
N. Hampshire | a a ae “) i“ | 4a) #8 | 106) ~{06) 10) 15| 140] Bj | 8 
North Carolina | 24) 9; 23) «12nf siYCSStC“‘i“;:S*CY:C“‘tYO!!!!C*C~*C«CRTR 1j 14) 58! 582, —Ss«5| 5) 20 
North Dakota j 1| | 7 0m COBY 27] | 27] 7| | 46) | 4, 9 66 | 1| 2) 3 
South Carolina | 6 3) 18| 4a, 2#~=SOT 91; j 91] 10] j 181| | 2| 18} 211] 10} 1 ll 
South Dakota | 4 1 19) 24, 43 | 43) l 43 | 8| | 91) | 4 18 121] 2| | 2 
West Virginia | 18) 9) 42; CSCC CTY 85 | 11] 29) 260] 3) | 3 
Wisconsin | 17, 1, ——=«é}SC=“‘ié‘éizA|:O€€©€=CY CSC 124] 39] 5| 374 3| 35| 86| 542] 33) 4 as! 
Dist. of Col. | 34 11,33) 79| 157] 165] r 165 | 32| 3) 321| 2 45, 105) 508 | 23| 3| 26 
Line Total 234! 138) 510! 1090 1997} 17] 408 | 34; 4317 23! 446) 875 273} 57| 
Group Total | a. | | 1972] | \ 2014 | | | | | | | 6103 | | | 330 
Delaware, 1932 | 2} 3) 4 22} 15; 1 16} 30! 1| ‘19 3} 7; 16 136 | 7 3) 10 
Idaho, 1932 | | ji eg #6 CS ——s—"1 a | 54| | 1| oa cnet = a 
Maryland, 1932 | 29) 48) 56) 172] 130, 46| 10, 585) 4 24) T3| 59 4 
Michigan, 1932 | i 198) 152/ 120) 659 | 329, «~—~C*«‘“ —- 354 ~ 247, 69] 1322] 27] 234) a8 " 2144) = 137| 472 
Minnesota, 1932} 20; 40, —ié‘iktst=“‘éNSY:CO!#*C«*éSOYCO!”!#€~«<=éS|:C”~*~<;‘t BY 98) 15) - 696/ 6) 80) 128) 1023 | 47| 24) 71 
N. Hampshire, °32 7 = 7 F| we ay; |, nf oc | ww gy 8) 16) 122 | 6 5} il 
N. Carolina, 32 [ 48 * | 4 ~—COT 14, 112 #+«%32> ©=8&©0p)0)|CUAS!CMC8MD 1 7 39, 428 | 22; 16| 38 
No. Dakota, 1932 | 1 8| 8; 20] 38/ 38 10} ! 61| | 6| 9) 86 | 2) | 2 
So. Carolina, 1932 | ; 58 13} 40 | 74) 1 75] 16/ | 183] 2) 4 20) 225 | 15) 4 19 
So. Dakota, 1932 | 10, 10) 15| 23 58 | 96 | 96 | 8 | 124| | 22) 12) 167 | 5| 1} 6 
W. Virginia, 1932 | 32) 7] sil 43) 123] 79, 1 80 | 19] 5! 210) 3| 17) 34) 288 | 27/ 7| 34 
Wisconsin, 1932 | 58 37, —S—S—«SO 95) - 250] 244) 4) 248 | 129) 21| 874| 7| 103] 144) 1278] 95 31 126 
Dist. of Col., 1932 22) 21; 40; 70) 7 401 7 ‘ 4| 32) 63 489 26 
Line Total, 1932 508! 347; 455) 566) 1443} 49) 697 | 132} 4953; 59) 545| 841| 624) 265 
Group Total, ’32 | | | | | 1876 | | | 1492 | | | | | | | 7227] | \ 889 









NON-AFFILIATED MANUFACTURERS 



























| - 

ae $ 

States | g & $ 

| s 2 E 

|; 8 g 3 

| D - x 
Delaware | ] 4 wy 8 2) ; 2} | 1| | ] 1| 2| 1| | 219 
Mabe | [3 | 3] ce ae ee ee a ee * 
Maryland Ss | 23, «| 44| 10, i; il] 3| 3) rs | 13) —*+10 11| 17| a 1,198 
Michigan | 5| 86 25) 116 | 15) 15] l | aay [46,28 | 18| 42| 24) 7 4,063 
Minnesota | [19s 50 | 24) Ij 25 | | 1 1 a «12 11) 15| 1 I 1,807 
N. Hampshire | | 13] 3) 2i} j | ij | l 1 3| ; 4 2) 2| | 272 
North Carolina | 9| 3] 12] 6) | é;.—3j zi; 2! rT rT 1j | 5| 4| 1| 1| 1,099 
North Dakota | | dl 7s 1 7 ke | i | | ny 
South Carolina | ] 3| 1) 4| 5| ] 5] { 14) | | 2 1| | 4| | } | 418 
South Dakota | l 11! 5| 16] } | } j 1 1| | ] 1) 1) | 234 
West Virginia | il) 3| 14] 5 | 5] 2| ~ || | j 3| 3] | 8 6| 2) | 610 
Wisconsin | 1 26 22| 49] il] il} ee 1| | 7 3| a 1| | 1.004 
Dist. of Col. | l i “1 | 7 | 1 “ 949 



























Line Total } 10] _—s11,379 

Group Total | | | | 369 | | 86] | | | | | | } | | ' 
Delaware, 1932 | l 3) 3) 6| 1 11} | ! | | | 1| ae 3} 313 
Idaho, 1932 STS 2 2] 3) 2) 5} 1| coe ae | 2} | 1 3| 131 
Maryland, 1932 [| —Ss«G | 62 73 | 40, CO 7 47, —SOt«*COTT ae 16| 15) 1| 25] iif, i‘(i‘é 6| 1,375 
Michigan, 1932 | 13 34] «95 142 | 72 1 3,27 2| ] 1; 109) 91) 25) 24, 38) 39) 20| 4,230 
Minnesota, 1932 | 6, 2| 57), 65 | 82| 10) 92, «a ra oo 25) | __—29i 14) 4| 5| 1,799 
N Hampsbire,’32 | | 2 (10) (‘d2f 9 ‘+104 7 l oe 1 ] gq =o 4 | = 
N. Carolina, 32 | yi 14| 16) 1] 17; —S—« ee ee ee a a 6| 6) | 4] 786 
No. Dakota, a, 1932 | | 1| 4| 5] 19 2) 21] } | | 1 1| 1 3] | | 1] ~ 179 
So. Carolina, 1932 | | zz  ~=3 5] 3) | 3;.—~Cté«‘C YY 2) | | 2) 4 { 4| 1| } | 384 
Se. Dakota, 1932 | 1 l 11 12] 14) 1 4] —id l | 2) 4 3| | 1| 5, (369 
W. Virginia, 19 1932 | { 7 ‘3 16 | 36 4) “Oo; of 2) | | 8 4 1| 17] 4 2) 2} sé 40 
Wisconsin, 1932 | 7| 14! 99 120] 84 6| 90 | a~C~C~CS«SsS | 7 “ 24| 2) 95) 8] 5| 57] 2,375 

! 











Dist. of Col., 1932 _ i 12; 1) 21/ 836 
Line Total, 1932 38| 73| 400} 399) 45} 138| 7| 11| 255) 185 31; 236 98, 62 110 13,572 


Group Total, '32 | j j | 511] | j 444} \ \ \ { \ | | \ \ \ 1 
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Edited by Herbert Chase 





MONEL METAL FOR 
VALVE SEATS 


According to the Nickel] Bulletin, 
a British publication, Armstrong 
Siddeley, Ltd., is using Monel metal 
valve seat inserts in aluminum-head 


Hudson-Essex Rings Now 
Pinned 


aircraft engines with considerable 
success. In view of the interest in 
both aluminum heads and wear- 


| ‘ . . 
resistant valve seats in this country, 


this metal might well receive study 
here, at least in the case of engines 
with valves in the head. Franklin, 
in its air-cooled engines with alumi- 
num heads, is reported to have used 
valve seat inserts of another nickel- 


bearing alloy, known as Ni-Resist, to 
good advantage. 
Some extracts from the item in 


the Nickel Bulletin follow: 

A good valve seat musl possess: 

(a) Resistance to the cutting ac- 
tion of high-velocity gases, which in 
the vicinity of exhaust valve seats 
are considerably above a red heat. 

(b) Toughness, 
mering action of the valves, together 
new have, | development designed to assure a/|with retention of hardness at the 





cars 
ywiston rings pinned in place to pre- snug fit of the pistons in the bores | operating temperature. 


Hudson- Essex 


(c) A suitable coefficient of ther- 


vent them from rotating. This is | after the engine has become warm. 
mal expansion to insure that the 


said to result in the elimination of | It also permits of a closer fit of the 


it would seem that the application of 


to resist the ham- | 


| Mirror for Lo 
| 
| 


A new type of outboard rear-view 
mirror designed particularly for the 
| new low-roofed cars is announced | 
| by the American Injector Company 


of Detroit. 

The fixture of trim, slender 
design so that its interference with 
ithe driver's view is minimized. Less 
than five minutes is required for 
installation without drilling holes or 
disfiguring the car in any way. The 


is 


——_——— 


z-Roofed Cars 





| justment is accomplished by provid- 
ing a ball-and-socket joint designed 
|to retain the mirror in a fixed posi- 
| tion. Finish is highly polished 
| chromium plate. 

The glass itself is produced by a 
|process in which the silver surface 
is protected against moisture by an 
}outside coating of metal, electro- 
| plated onto the silver. The manu- 
jfacturer guarantees the mirror 
jagainst discoloration or streaking 


piston ring vibration in the cylinder | pistons within the bores initially. 

bore. This measure is said not only| With the adoption of the pinned 
te increase the life of the rings but | ring. a better seal is provided 
also of the cylinder bores. A single | against compression leaks. Oil con- 
pin, inserted from the top, as shown | sumption is greatly reduced at all 
in the illustration, prevents all rings | car speeds and consequently fewer 


seats remain tight in the head. 

(d) Resistance to the marked cor- 
lrosive effects of the anti-knock com- 
pound — tetra-ethyl-lead — now so 
|generally added to the fuels em- 
ployed in high-efficiency engines. 


| for the life of the accessory. Mir- 
rors of this make are designed to 
fit all 1933 and 1932 closed cars. 


clamp slips over the door edge and 
lis held securely in place by two 
hidden set-screws. Universal ad- 
| 
| 








Armstrong Siddeley, Ltd., after ex- 
tensive trials with various alloys, 
and with more than ten years’ ex- 
perience in the problem, have found 
that Monel metal meets the re- 
quirements, and have, in conse- 
quence, standardized this alloy for 
ithe valve seats of their air-cooled 
radial engines. These valve seats 
are produced by machining from | 
jeither drop-forged rings or hot- rolled | 
tubing. 

The valve seats are screwed into | 


from turning. | Oil changes are required during the 

Hudson pistons are of the T-slot | life of the car. The new type of 
cam-ground type. They are made | Diston rings is utilized in all models 
of an aluminum alloy and are self-|of Hudson cars and Essex Terra- 


aligning. The cam grinding is a/! planes, 


PITTSBURGH SECTION S. A. E. page = H. C. nae pes 
EXTENDS PROGRAM —— a a 


| seochanies of Recovery.” 

Tunis is to be followed by the paper 
previously announced, which will 
deal with “Extreme-Pressure Lubri- 





Pittsburgh, March 15.—According 





to an announcement made here to-/cants From the Standpoint of the | cylinder heads, which are die cast | 
day by C. F. Kells, secretary of the |Car Owner,’ and will be presented |in an aluminum alloy containing 
by H. C. Mougey, chief chemist | about 1.3 per cent. of nickel. The 


Pittsburgh section, Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, the program of 
the meeting scheduled for March 21 
has be been extended to include an 


lightness, high heat-concuctivity and 
strength at elevated temperatures of 
this alloy render it particularly ser- | 
 viceable for this type of applic ation. 


Genera] Motors Research Labora- 
tory, Detroit. The meeting is sched- 
uled for 6.30 p. m. and will convene 
a at the Fort Pitt Hotel. 








Six Truck Sales Leaders for Feb. -Jan., 1933 | 


Returns for today: Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New) 
Hampshire, North Carolina, North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, West Vir- 









































gina and Wisconsin. 

In this table: 13 states. 

FEBRUARY, 1933 FIRST SECOND THIRD FOURTH FIFTH SIXTH 
State Sales | 
Delaware — 39 | Chev 28 | Ford 7 | Int a} | | 
Idaho __19| Chev __—7| Ford ~=6| Int ~—+4| Dodge 2| : : 
Indiana =—«275| Chev =—s«-:'134'| Ford _—s58 | Int 37 | Dodge 15; G-I 7|Stude 4 
Maryland  _—s-:190 | Chev _—‘106 | Ford 33 | Int —«20| White —* 6 | GMC 4 | Dodge 3 
Michigan 299 | Chev 151 | Ford 63 | Dodge 22 | Int +18|G-W 10|Reo ‘9 
Minnesota 203 Chev 118|F-In 28| Reo 6|DT 5/| Federal 4|Stude 3 
New Hampshire 49| Chev 27 | Ford li{Intt  #7|)* °° °&2«x23+2f ae a 
North Carolina 230 | Chevy 138 | Ford 58 | Int 17 | DT-D-G 3/]|Au-I-R 1] aa 
North Dakota 13 | Ford 5 | Chev. -4|'Int 3 | Reo ee 
South Carolina 76 | Chev 39 | Ford 28|Int 5/| Austin 2|/D-G  1| | 
South Dakota  36| Chev 15!| Ford 14/Int — 5| DT-S 1 | Oe eee 
West Virginia 102 | Chev 53 | Ford _19 | Int 11| Dodge  7/G-R  4/I-St 1 
Wisconsin’ 166 Chev 73! Ford  45|Int  22/DT-D 6|/GS 4| Sterling 2 

JANUARY, 1933 FIRST SECOND THIRD FOURTH | FIFTH | SIXTH 
State Sales | | | 
Delaware E 49 | Chev —29 | Ford _15 | I-IN 2 | Reo 1 | | 
Idaho  ——s39| Chev ~—s.20| Ford = 15|Int = 3|/GMC 1 irene tas (oa telnet ooo 
Indiana _405 | Chev _—'147| Ford =141| Int ——«+58 | Stude  14| Dodge 12|GMC 9 
Maryland 166 | Chev —69| Ford «40 | Int _—s'13: | GMC 7| Dodge 5 | Autocar 4 
Michigan = 401 | Chev _—s176 | Ford _—‘135 | Inv 34 | Federal 16/D-S  —-8 | G-R_ 7 
Minnesota —«291 | Chev __—'147 | Ford _—=sa93 | Int ——=«20 | Dodge 11|DT —_ 8 | Stude 4 
New Hampshire 37 | Chev 17| Ford  10|DT-In_ 3 {| * 1 | Oe oa 
North Carolina 402 | Chev 194 | Ford _138 | Dodge _18 | Int" 17|GMC  } 9/|Au-DT' 6 
North Dakota 30 | Chev _—'16| Ford _ 8 | Int 4|DG~”~S «1 ers, > 
South Carolina 113| Chev  69| Ford  26| Int  6| Austin 4 | GMC 3| Dodge 2 
South Dakota 38 | Chev “15 | Ford 14 | Int 5;* °°» 2] - oe ve 
West Virginia 153 | Chev __ a Ford ‘56 | Int 13|GMC 3 | D-I _2|Stude 1 
Wisconsin ——«236 ' | Ford (Chev 73|Int 18|DT  15| Dodge  10|GMC 8 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS 
A—Autocar; B—Brockway; C—Chevrolet; D—Dodge; DT—Diamond T; F—Ford; Fe—Federal; G—GMC; 
I—Indiana; In—International LFR—La France- — M—Mack; R—Reo; S—Studebaker; St—Stewart; 
W—white; Wi—Willys. 
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sludge is formed, and if that prev- 
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By HERBERT CHASE 


Engineering Editor 


i. 
Reclaimed Oi 


During last weex's joint S. A. E.| 
and A. S. T. M. meeting on lubri- 
cation A. D. ‘T. Libby, long 
known S. A. E. member, asked a) 
highly impertinent question in dis- 
cussion of one of the papers. In 
lany case, it seemed to be so regard- 
the authors. It had to do 
the comparative lubricating 
value of reclaimed crankcase oil 
from which sludge had been re- 
moved and new oil, or a mixture of 
the two. A. Ludlow Clayden, also a 
well-known S. A. E. member for some 
years, whose paper was one 
of those under discussion, declined 
to answer the question on the 
ground that it had nothing to do 
with subjects treated in the paper. 
In so doing, of course, he was well 
within his rights, 
still remains unanswered. It may 
be that many of those ‘vho attended 
the meeting left it with the same 
impression which Mr. Libby in his 
rejoinder said that he gained, name- 
ly. that the autohrs did “not dare” 
answer. 

This question as to the value 


| 


with 


of 


reclaimed oi] is one which doubtless | 


a well-| 


but the question | 


Pertinent 
POKES and PARRIES 


| 


,iously formed is removed the oil is 
| better in this respect, at least, than 
formerly. Other advantages are also 
| claimed, including greater abiltiy of 
steel and cast iron parts to “absorb” 
(oil. Whether there are disadvant- 
ages which more than offset these 
| supposed gains we do not know. We 
have an open mind on the subject, 
however, and would be pleased to 
|} have the views of readers who can 
offer well-supported facts. 

If it be true that oil is improved 

|by use and sludge removal therc- 
after, doubtless means will be found 
to so treat new oil] 2s to give the 
same advantages without the need 
for subsequent removal. Perhaps 
this is done already, or the pro- 
posal, assuming that it has worth, 
may be regarded as impractical. In 
any case, the automotive industry 
| should be interested in this subject 
| regardless of the attitude that may 
jbe taken by refiners of new oil, hence 
| we shall welcome any new facts that 
may be available. 

It can hardly be doubted that au- 
tomotive engineers as well as users 
of automotive equipment are entitled 
to know the facts on this subject. 


INDIANA-DAYTON 


READERS 





| 


involves too many factors to be | 
answered catagorically. There are | 
available, however, certain data 


tending to indicate that some oil 
after use in an engine and proper 
removal of sludge, becomes a better 
lubricant than when it is new, pro- 
viding, of course, that its viscosity 
is right for the particular condi- 
tions encountered. Data on this 
subject were contained in a paper | 
presented before the recent annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, an abstract 
of which appeared in these columns. 
As we get the story, lubricant man- 
ufacturers either do not credit these 
data or are not enthusiastic about 
having them accepted, or both. As 
we see it, however, nothing is gained 
by dodging the issue. Data thus 
far gained are either true or false 
and the true facts are sure to be 
learned sooner or later. 


Apparently oil subjected to engine 'Glass Works at Muncie, Ind., 


use undergoes certain changes dur- 
ing which its sludge content 
creases up to a certain maximum. 
Therefore, it is contended, little 


in- | 





S. A. E. MEETING 


Indianapolis, March 15.—The Day- 
| ton and Indiana sections of the So- 
| ciety of Automotive Engineers are 
j to hold a joint meeting here on April 

3, at which time they will be ad- 
poe by Dr. H. C. Dickinson. 
| president of the society, and J. A. C. 
| Warner, secrelory and general man- 





lager. The forv.cr will talk on “The 
| Mechanics ot Recovery” and will 
}tell something cf the work being 
conducted by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The latter; will take for his 
}topic, “Forging Ahead with the S. 
A. E.’ 


Brothers 
and 
the subsequent meeting of the In- 
diana section, at which S. O. White. 
chief engineer of the Warner Gear 
Company, was scheduled to speak 


The inspection of Ball 


| on March 9 were postponed. 
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N.S.P.A. REPORTS HELP JOBBERS 
FIGURE MACHINE SHOP COSTS| oF wittys-over.anp 





.\Continued from Page 4) 


total machine shop cost by the num- 
ber of productive hours, or the num- 
ber of hours of work done for which 
customers are billed and for other 
departments of the store. 
Total machine shop cost 
for month, $760.50 
Productive hours, 422 

Cost per productive hour, $1.80 

So, if the shop is operating at 
75 per cent. efficiency, the cost per 
hour becomes $1.80. The following 
table illustrates the effect produc- 
tive hours or shop efficiency has on 
hourly costs: 


Per Cert, Productive 
Efficiency Hour Cost 
Ere r Ty $1.35 
GO .cccccccceccocoss 1.50 
TD cbeussevesrencces 1.80 
MD abused bredvesecces 2.25 
ME wseiccag see eap nee 2.70 


Net Charge Per Hour—After hav- | 


ing established the productive hour 


cost it is then necessary, or at least | 


desirable, to add an amount repre- 
senting the desired net profit to es- 


tablish the hourly rate to be charged | 


for machine shop work. 
Assuming that it 
make 20 per cent. net profit on net 


sales, the net charge per hour would | 


be calculated as follows: 
Cost per productive hour....... $1.80 
Net profit desired (25%)*...... 

Net charge per hour......... $2.25 

*25 per cent. on cost equals 20 per 
cent. on sales. 

Naturally, it is impossible to vary 
the net charge per hour, as the 
work increases or decreases in the 
shop. 

For this reason the following item 
has been added: 

Cumulative Average Net Charge 
Per Hour—Assuming that the net 
charge per hour was $2.30 for the 
first month and $2.20 for the sec- 
ond, then the cumulative average for 
a two-month period would be $2.25, 
or $2.30 plus $2.20 equals $4.50, di- 
vided by 2, equals $2.25. 


is desired to} 


}your costs for 


it is then necessary to establish costs 
and charges for the major or most 
frequently called for machine shop 
operations. 

This may be done by checking the 
time required to perform the opera- 
tions in question from existing rec- 
ords, or, if this data is not available 
and in the absence of a time clock, 
each operation should be checked 
by furnishing shop employees with 
| time cards. 

After obtaining an adequate cross- 
section of the time required to per- 
form certain operations, this should 
be multiplied by the cost per hour 
or the charge per hour. For ex- 


ample: 

Cost per ROUP. .....cccrcccccess $1.80 
Hours to perform operation...... 2.5 
Cost of operation .........+.6+. $4.50 
Net profit desired (25%)....... 1.13 


Net charge for operation..... $5.63 
—Or-— 
Cumulative average charge per 
hour 
Hours to perform operation.... 


Net charge for operation..... $5.63 

Just by way of illustrating the dif- 
ferences which exist in machine 
|shop prices, the following question 
was asked two wholesalers located in 
| cities over 1,000 miles apart: 
“Give your method of computing 
reconditioning the 
| four cylinders of a Model A Ford, 
using $1.50 as the cost per hour for 
your machine shop.” 

Here are their replies: 


WHOLESALER NO. 1 





Min. | 
| Travel to job and return........ 10 | 
| Reconditioning cylinders ....... 90 
Grind pistons and fit pins...... 100 
| Travel to job and return........ 10 
Fit rings, check pistons and cyl- 
inders for proper clearance... 30 
ee Se oc neue keasaaees 240 


4 hours labor at $1.50 per hour. $6.00 
Cost of material 





To arrive at the correct figure to| 4 Pims at 17 cents........... 68 
be used, an average for not less | 4 pistons at 85 cents....... 3.36 
than six months should be used. | RINGS «10-0 sees ener eeeweees 1.10 

3 : . makes | PAS 
ee De ial ii cacsvaseesn $11.14 

Having determined hourly charges, Resale ......--++++eeeeeeees: 18.00 
Sconsoinetaniennngusiennteinsnpeaaemat ae MIMMER 6 ia 5ks obaeees vec 38% 

WHOLESALER NO. 2 
Time Con- Cost 
sumed Ma- Cost Over- Total 
(Hours) terial Labor head Cost 
Going to job, average in large city.. % eae $9.40 $0.40 $0.80 
RE a rca ence Kiaenenee ae 1, eeee 0.40 0.40 0.80 
Reconditioning cylinders average... 1 or 0.80 0.80 1.60 
EE cin chwanetneiéaunndn sae 4 coed 0.20 0.20 0.40 
Grinding four pistons ............. Ly ones 0.40 0.40 0.80 
Fitting pins using .0015 oversize.... '% one 0.30 0.30 0.60 
Aligning rods for twist and piston 
NR faa gang ates enews 4 a 0.15 0.15 0.30 
Delivering pistons and rods ........ Vy a 0.30 0.30 0.60 
Material— 
Four alloy pistons at 83 cents...... $3.32 3.32 
Waar Wis BE 1B COR. «.ccccccccece 0.60 0.60 
OR Oe MN 5004 ces can kceckenwes 1.68 1.68 
$2.95 $2.95 $11.50 


Total cost— 
MR a hk pee ese eaw eee $5.60 
tate aka esa eee aera 2.95 
ORE oc ceabebieseriniecwee 2.95 
$11.50 
Profit—24 per cent............ 3.50 
Te Oe $15.00 


According to these answers the 
difference in cost amounts to only 
36 cents, whereas the price at which 
this operation is sold differs by $3. 


This net difference of only $3.36 is) 
the reason why one wholesaler en- | 


joys a gross profit of 38 per cent 
and the other wholesaler obtains 
only 24 per cent. gross profit. 

Replies from other wholesalers 
who answered this question indi- 
cate costs ranging from $8 to $15 
What price business, when ma- 
terial and direct labor, not including 
indirect expenses and overhead, 
amount to about $8.55. 

Certainly there must be some- 
thing wrong with existing methods 
of ascertaining machine shop costs 
per hour. 
replies received from a general sur- 
vey among wholesalers, The ques- 
tion: 

“What do you consider to be your 
total cost per hour in your ma- 
chine shop? This total cost to in- 


This is indicated by the | 


4 $5.60 


eee ENON SD 


| clude direct and indirect expenses 
as well as overhead.” 
Answers—High, $2.43; 
cents; average, $1.35. 
(To Be Continued) 


‘MARKLE, C. A. T. A. HEAD, 


low, 175 


(Continued from Page 1) 
| year developing big returns in car 


/sales, It now appears that our|industry. Thousands of such Distributors and Dealers read Automotive Daily News 


| hopes in that direction may be ful- 
| filled. 
“Everybody is chiefly interested in 


|motor car purchases on a broad 
| scale this year will do more than 
any other single factor in keeping 
| the wheels of all industries moving.” 


GOODRICH PROMOTIONS 
Akron, O., March 15.—Lowry T. 
| Drake has been named manager of 
the Grand Rapids, Mich., store, and 
John S, Bates for the Pontiac, Mich., 
store of Goodrich Silvertown, Inc., 
retail division of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company. 





BROWN TO LEND AID 
IN REORGANIZATION 


(Continued from Page 1) 


named special master. The receiv- 
ers are to notify all creditors to 
submit claims within sixty days, at 
the end of which time a hearing 
will be conducted by Special Master 
Racine. 


TAX BOOST UNLIKELY 


IN NEW YORK STATE}: 


(Continued from Page 1) 


opposition from merchants, especial- 
ly outside the automotive field. 

The drastic increase in truck reg- 
istration fees which was to have 
gone into effect the first of this 
month is still held in abeyance, and 
it is believed that the high rates pro- 
vided for will never be put into ef- 
fect, although no final disposition of 
the matter has been made as yet. 


BIOGRAPHY 


( Continued from Page 3) 


handling ever since. The Pohjonen 
garage building is one of the biggest 
plants in Chisholm. He owns his 
own home and other real estate in 
the district. 

With a total population of about 
25,000 in the district he serves, the 
following is Pohjonen's sales record 
from 1923: 


Cars Cars 
RE Wee. cterklen et Mas cae bea 74 
1924. ‘ ff Pee 62 
SP éaeoes te ere 73 
nl siibeens sae | ee 4 adeacean 74 
Mee kxdanaeess MOGEe éctedncer 22 





San Antonio Reports Market 
For Used Car in Good Shape 


(Continued from Page 1) 
$500, but find that the high class cars. Our best price range is around 


used cars selling at $900 or $1,000 
are n drug. We will not take in a 
high-priced car on a trade-in if we 
can help it, as we have experienced 
real difficulty in disposing of them. 
The majority of our used car sales 
are on time, but new car sales are 
better in payment of cash.” 

F. A. Lapham, used car manager 
for Winerich Motor Sales Company, 
Pierce-Arrow, Studebaker, Rockne, 
Willys and Auburn, reports good 
conditions in his used car depart- 
ment, 

“Our used car stock is below nor- 
mal,” Mr. Lapham stated. “The 
present conditions are such that 
many people who havc owned good 
automobiles, and are not in a finan- 
cial position to afford them at the 
present time, will buy a good used 
car, so as to have the dependable 
transportation which they have 
heretofore enjoyed. 

“All of our used cars are thor- 
oughly reconditioned before being 
placed on the sales floor for resale, 
and a thirty-day guarantee is given 
with each sale. We also give a five- 
day offer with each used car Sale, 
wherein the purchaser is allowed to 
return the car within five days and 
apply the full purchase price on an- 
other car, if they are not satisfied 
with the car they have purchased, or 
wish to buy a better car. 

“High-class used cars are the slow- 
est movers, and we are keeping a 
close watch on such _ trade-ins. 
Turnovers are good, and the price 
is satisfactory. I shou'd say that we 
were making a little money on used 


$300.” 

Ward Orsinger of Orsinger Motor 
Company, Hudson-Essex, joins oth- 
ers in reporting greatly improved 
conditions in the used car market. 
Speaking of his firm, Mr. Orsinger 
says: “At the present time we have 
only twenty cars in stock, nine of 


which are still in the shop being 
reconditioned for resale. Of the re- 
mainder, one has been on the sales 


floor only fifteen days, and two for ‘ 


thirty days. All the rest are less. 

“In January the average value of 
the used cars we sold was $212, 
against $161 for December. On De- 
cember 31, we had twenty-six used 
cars in stock and sold thirty-four 
during the month of January, for a 
turnover of 131 per cent., against 96 
per cent in December. We had 
twenty-three used cars on hand 
January 31. The average value of 
our turnover during January was 
177, against 106 for December. 

“The general condition among 
the dealers in the used car field is 
very good, I attribute this to the 
fact that automotive manufacturers 
ceased production on their 1932 mod- 
els during October and November, 
giving the dealers an opportunity to 
clear their sales floors and make 
their houses ready for the 1933 cars. 
With this opportunity, most dealers 
found themselves with only one or 
two 1932 cars on hand when the 
new models came in, and but a low 
stock of used cars. The figures 
which represent our own firm show 
how this has helped to improve con- 
ditions.” 





TWO BIG DISTRIBUTORS SAY 


What They Think 


“The Automotive Daily News is by far the most valuable and 


interesting periodical that comes into our place of business, and when- 


ever our subscription runs out, I wish that you would just have it 


renewed automatically.” 


C. H. REEVES 


C. H. Reeves 


, President 


& Co., Inc. 


Pierce-Arrow Distributor 


Baltimore, Md. 


“T think you are entitled to know that I consider it of great value 


and an asset to anyone active or interested in the automobile business 


and sincerely trust that it may continue to enjoy the success it is justly 


deserving of.” 


It’s Distributors like these who comprise the backbone of the automotive 


regularly. They are big buyers. Address your selling stories to them in Automotive 





G. O. SIMONS, President 


Simons-Stewart 


Company, Inc. 


Chrysler & Plymouth Distributor 


business betterment. Resumption of| Daily News, where you can be sure all ads are visible. 
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